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At Last a Parcels Post 


If Congress at the last and intensely political session 
did not accomplish much—its tariff bills, which consumed 
the greater part of its time, failing to receive executive ap- 
proval—it at any rate surpassed expectations in passing a 
measure establishing a parcels post in the United States. 
The measure is quite broad and liberal; it is much better 
than the bili which some of the leaders proposed as a com- 
promise early in the session and which would have “ex- 
perimentally” granted parcels post facilities to certain rural 
routes. The excellence of the act passed may be attributed 
to the efforts of the progressives in Congress as well as to 
the feeling among the others that, from the people’s point of 
view, the long session would be discreditably barren with- 
out one constructive, popular piece of legislation. 

The government’s postal express business will not only 
cover in its ramifications all systems of transportation util- 
ized by private express companies, but will be extended to 
more than a million miles of rural delivery and star-route 
service. It must be started by January 1. 

Under the act all kinds of merchandise that can be 
safely transported are admitted to the parcels service. Pro- 
ducts of farm, factory and garden are included. No article, 
however, must weigh more than eleven pounds or exceed 
seventy-two inches in bulk. Postage on parcels will be 
prepaid by affixing special stamps. 
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Omitting other technical details for the present, the 
questions of rates claims attention. Packages above four 
ounces are to be paid by the pound or fraction of a pound, 
and a zone system is established to govern the rates and 
avoid injustice. The following table shows how rates will 
vary with weight and distance: 


Each 
First Additional Eleven 
Pound Pound Pounds 


Rural route and city delivery .05 OI 15 
EE CEN n. 5 dps deaceesesoce 05 03 35 
Se ED caceaesecccsses .06 .04 .46 
TE” pcucndtornedeves .07 05 57 
SEE WED cscvoccecvicnse 08 06 ; 

ED  « vinceceshssn ts 09 07 79 
SED MD odcccceencces .10 09 1.00 
Se WN GED kc as ccvecevcs I .10 1.11 
Over 1800 miles .............. 12 12 1.32 


The establishment of the parcels post removes a grave 
anomaly in our postal service and supplies a need long felt 
by the people of every section. The fight has been long and 
stubborn, and the opposition has not been confined to special 
interests like the express companies and those directly or 
indirectly affiliated with them. Country merchants, country 
bankers, property owners in small towns and villages also 
resisted the parcels post proposal in the belief that it would 
further depopulate the rural communities and stimulate the 
cityward drift. They have feared the competition of the 
great mail-order houses of Chicago, New York and other 
centers. 

In all probability these fears are largely groundless. 
Investigations carried on in Europe show that the parcels 
post has helped instead of injuring the rural communities. 
Our farmers’ alliances have long studied the subject and 
their organs have generally advocated the parcels post. Con- 
sidering the world’s experience, it is safe to say that the 
common good has long demanded the parcels post in our 
country, and that its benefits to farmers and others, includ- 
ing country merchants, will outweigh, in the near future, 
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those disadvantages which the honest opponents of the act 
have been disposed to emphasize. 


“ 
Nine Equal Suffrage States 

The November elections had one result which will be as 
permanent as it was notable and, to many, surprising. The 
women equal-suffragists of the country “annexed” three, 
possibly four states, Michigan’s vote being very close at 
this writing. That is, at least three of our states deliberately, 
after full discussion, voted to confer full suffrage upon 
their women. This required constitutional amendment, but 
the men did not hesitate. 

The states in question were: Arizona, Kansas, Michigan 
and Oregon. The last-named state reversed a previous un- 
favorable verdict; in the others the question was presented 
for the first time. 

The victory for women was so great that not even 
the “antis” or the conservative press ventured to belittle it. 
On one day the enfranchised women more than doubled 
their voting strength in the nation. There are now, it is 
estimated, about 1,200,000 voting women in the country, 
not counting those who have very limited school suffrage. 
It used to be said that only the Far West, where women 
are “scarce,” was ready to give them votes. That notion 
has been exploded. Kansas is in the middle West, while 
Michigan is almost an eastern state. It is, too, a “great” 
and cosmopolitan state; it has not been classed with the 
“radical” states. 

There are now nine woman-suffrage states in this Union. 
Wyoming led in her territorial days—in 1869. Colorado fol- 
lowed in 1893, Utah and Idaho in 1896. Since then progress 
has been rapid and almost wholesale. 

In two states equal suffrage sustained defeat in 1912— 
Ohio and Wisconsin. In both of them the liquor element 
is powerful, and in both the German element is very strong. 
It is said that even among radical and progressive Germans 
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equal suffrage is not popular, the old-fashioned idea of the 
“housewife” still prevailing. Be this as it may, the defeat 
is not accepted as at all decisive. The voters will be given 
early opportunities of getting into line. 

With nine suffrage states, the cause of the women is 
triumphant. The others will not hesitate long. To the 
average man nothing succeeds like success, and nothing is 
so convincing as an object lesson. Women are in politics to 
stay, and they will soon participate in national legislation 
and administration. Already they are doing jury duty. 
Naturally enough, they divide as men do, and there is no 
solid “woman vote.” The full effects of equal suffrage 
will not manifest themselves in a decade, but that they will 
be important and profound no thoughtful student of social 
science can doubt. 


bal 
Ohio’s New Constitution 

The rejection by the voters of Ohio of the woman suf- 
frage amendment to the constitution of their state has been 
noted everywhere. It was, however, the only “radical” 
amendment which suffered defeat. Forty other propositions 
or amendments, submitted at the same time, were approved 
and ratified. This demonstrates again that men may be pro- 
gressive in many directions without carrying their advanced 
views into their political attitude toward women. 

In a previous issue* the principal and important amend- 
ments to the Ohio constitution were enumerated and sum- 
marized. It may be stated again, however, that, although 
Ohio is considered a moderate state, and one more eastern 
than western in her sympathies and outlook, the adoption of 
the forty amendments puts her definitely into the radical 
column. Her organic law has been thoroughly overhauled 
and made over. 

It now includes provisions for the referendum and in- 


*See August, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN, page 174. 
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itiative. If the voters will, they can have a controlling part 
in legislation. They can originate law and also pass on, 
and veto acts of legislature. 

The new constitution confers large powers on the cities. 
It limits the power of the judiciary in respect of legislation 
and no act can be annulled unless all the judges but one of 
the highest court unite in holding it to be void. 

Litigation is made more expeditious, and appeals are 
limited. In civil cases verdicts by three-fourths of the 
jury are authorized. 

Capital punishment is abolished; injunctions in labor 
disputes are rigorously limited; the eight-hour day is estab- 
lished for all state employés. 

The legislature is given ample power to protect labor 
and public health and morals. It may prescribe a minimum 
wage and regulate the hours of toil. It may restrict the 
freedom of contract and property in the interest of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

The above specifications sufficiently indicate the value 
of the new constitution of Ohio. There can be no more 
striking illustration of the change that has in recent years 
come over the spirit of the American people.. With or with- 
out new parties, under this or that local or national leader- 
ship, the march of the progressive cause is assured. 


bas al 


“Publicity” for the Organs of Publicity 

A publicity act affecting all newspapers and periodicals 

of a general character has gone into effect. The law was 

not favored by the Post Office Department, although it is 

part of the Post Office appropriation act. It has been ad- 

vocated by Mr. Bryan and other radicals as a preventive 

of certain abuses of the power of the popular press, and 
Congress evidently took the same view of the question. 

It is frequently charged that great journals professing 

to serve the public, or at least to be impartial and honest 
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organs of publicity, really represent certain special interests 
and privileged groups; that they color news, misrepresent 
issues and public men, and even suppress important facts. 
This, of course, is an indictment which no great newspaper 
admits, but many believe it to be true and—as we have 
shown recently—for this reason advocate public or endowed 
journals. Pending such reform in journalism, which may be 
very long indeed in coming, the new act, it is thought by its 
friends, may “unwork” certain interests and do away with 
deception and pretence. It must be granted that not all 
lovers of truth and fairness expect much benefit from the 
new act; it is too superficial and can be easily circumvented. 
Again, there are radicals who disbelieve in any regulation of 
the press by means of Post Office censorship. To these, the 
new law is “a remedy worse than the disease.” It is quite 
probable that it will accomplish little or nothing. The Post 
Office promised to enforce it with vigor and good faith, 
assuming it to be constitutional. 
The provisions of the act are as follows: 


Publishers shall file on the first day of October and April of 
each year both with the Postmaster General and with the local 
postmaster, under penalty of denial of the use of the mails, a sworn 
return of the names and addresses of the owner, publisher, editor, 
managing editor and business manager of all newspapers and 
periodicals, with the exception of religious, fraternal, temperance 
and scientific publications. Also, when a corporation, the names of 
the holders of more than 1 per cent of the stocks, bonds or other 
securities must be given, and in the case of daily newspapers a 
statement of the average paid circulation for the preceding six 
months. . 

All editorial or other reading matter appearing in a news- 
paper or magazine for the publication of which pay is accepted or 
promised, must be marked “advertisement.” 


There may be nothing really drastic or objectionable in 
these provisions. The “publicity” they require is not in- 
trinsically unreasonable. But is it proper to use the mail 
service for social and political purposes? Is exclusion from 
the mails a proper penalty for failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of the act? Is the law valid? 

The act will affect thousands of weeklies and monthlies 
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that have never done anything wrong. It is, of course, di- 
rected only against certain special organs and the interests 
behind them. Cannot the regulation be confined to these? 


“7 
“Syndicalism,” the New Labor Foree 

What is “syndicalism”—a term relatively new in this 
country? What does it represent or imply? France 
originated it, and at first it simply was synonymous with 
trade unionism. It soon acquired a different and sinister 
meaning. Syndicalism was not trade unionism but a par- 
ticular form of trade unionism. It repudiated, on the one 
hand, the “slow,” conservative, traditional methods of the 
unions which are content to work for the improvement of 
the conditions of labor, for higher wages, shorter work- 
days, just accident compensation, etc., and, it rejected, on the 
other hand, “political action” or trust and dependence on 
parliamentary methods. It “had no use” for elections, bal- 
loting, labor parties, bills, governmental promises. This it 
said, was even more idle and wasteful than orthodox trade 
unionism, because it raised false hopes and misled clever and 
ambitious men who might otherwise “do something.” 

Sydicalism developed its own methods as well as its 
own ideas. It reverted to the platform of the anarchistic- 
communistic “red” International led by Bakounine, the 
Russian terrorist. It declared for “direct action,” for con- 
stant warfare on the capitalistic system, for general strikes 
and local strikes at times most inconvenient to employers. 
It accepted the “industrial form of organization,” rather 
than the craft or trade form. It classified the industries of 
the country in certain ways and proclaimed its aim and 
object to be the capture of one industry after another, 
without compensation to the present owners. The industries 
thus captured are to be controlled and carried on for the 
benefit of the workers engaged in them. 
In this country syndicalism is represented by the or- 
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ganization called The Industrial Workers of the World. 
Its membership is not large as yet, but it is said to be grow- 
ing. Some of its leaders were active in the Lawrence textile 
strike, which ended, however, in a compromise. Perhaps 
the philosophy and attitude of these leaders may be best 
indicated by a characteristic quotation from the speech of 
one of them. It runs as follows: 


Fellow workers, you want an eight hour day? Well, take it, 
and when you come back the next morning tell your master you 
were on strike four hours yesterday. You want to get possession of 
the instruments of production? You are in possession already—al! 
you have to do is to declare that you own the factory in which you 
work. If the master protests, lock him out. You say you don’t 
get the full product for your toil. Get it, do only as much work as 
you're paid for and go slow the rest of the time. You say the 
machinery ruins your health? Ruin the machinery for a while. 
You say you are treated like dirt? Put some dirt into the product. 


A general organizer of the Industrial Workers is 


quoted as saying: 


There is but one bargain which the I.W.W. will make with 
the employing class—complete surrender of all control of industry 
‘to the organized workers. That is revolution. I know it is; but 
revolution is our motto. Just how we will accomplish it depends 
largely upon circumstances. We do not advocate the use of dyna- 
mite or the throwing of brickbats. There is bound to be violence 
somewhere, some time. A certain amount of bloodshed, a few 
deaths, are unavoidable incidents to all revolutionary movements. 
We must take what we want in the quickest, easiest way. The way 
depends on our strength. 


Syndicalism now has its philosophers, its sociologists, 
its interpreters of history. It claims that “conscious minor- 
ities” rather than inert majorities have rights. It holds that 
industrial democracy is as impossible under socialism, with 
its elaborate science of majority rule and bureaucratic gov- 
ernment, as it is under capitalism or individualism. In 
practice syndicalism means hostility to employers, hostility 
to conciliation and arbitration, hostility to all gospels of 
peace and adjustment. It preaches class war and strikes at 
“the enemy” on every occasion. 

Socialism as well as trade unionism of the moderate 
and familiar type vigorously opposes syndicalism. To the 
average man syndicalism stands for nothing save destruc- 
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tion, spoliation and confiscation. At San Diego, California, 
a vigilante society was organized to drive the syndicalists 
out of the city and prevent them from holding meetings. 
Similar action has been reported from New England cities. 
In the name of free speech and law, protests have, however, 
been raised against lawless action against the syndicalists. 
If citizens who profess to believe in law and order adopt 
anarchical methods, it has been well said, wherein is their 
superiority to the syndicalists? And how can civilization 
protect itself against revolution if it shows itself hypocritical 
and cowardly? The way to fight syndicalism is to permit it 
to operate within the law, but not beyond it, to invoke legal 
agencies against it and punish its adherents for actual 
breaches of the law. This policy must, of course, prevail, 
since mob rule and lynching would only add fuel to the 
flame and make hosts of converts for syndicalism among 
workers now indifferent or antagonistic to it. 

From the more scientific or philosophical point of view, 
the way to fight syndicalism and all other revolutionary 
“isms” is to encourage and promote co-operation and profit- 
sharing. Labor and capital are partners in industry, and the 
more direct and formal their partnership, the better for 
both, and for peace and social progress. Labor should 
have a voice in the management of industry. It should have 
a sense of proprietorship where it now has a sense of “wage 
slavery.” In England even extreme tories are now advocat- 
ing “labor copartnership,” as they call it, as the only real 
remedy for strikes and crises, for the wastes and miseries 
of industrial warfare. 

“7 


The Socialists as a Parliamentary Party 
In connection with the question of syndicalism above 
discussed, a resolution adopted by the Socialist party of the 
United States at its last annual convention assumes unusual 
significance. There was a time when socialism was regarded 
by everybody as a revolutionary doctrine or movement. The 
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founders of what is called “scientific socialism” were revo- 
lutionists. The conversion of the party to pacific, parlia- 
mentary, evolutionary methods has been a gradual process. 
There are still militant groups that are bitter in denunciation 
of this “taming” of the party, but the drift is against them 
everywhere. Socialists are taking part in ordinary politics 
and sending men to parliaments and legislatures, like the 
“bourgeois” parties. This cannot fail to affect their whole 
policy and strategy, and even their habits of thought. 

The resolution above referred to, which becomes part 
of the constitution of the American Socialists, is as follows: 


Any member of the party who opposes political action or ad- 
vocates crime, sabotage, or other methods of violence as a weapon 
of the working class, to aid in its emancipation, shall be expelled 
from membership of the party. Political action shall be con- 
strued to mean participation in elections for public office and prac- 
tical legislative and administrative work along the lines of the 
socialist party platform. 


This definitely makes a parliamentary party of the 
Socialists. It is not only forbidden to advocate crime and 
violence, but it is made an offence against party discipline 
to oppose ordinary and conventional political action. 

It is true that the convention refused to condemn any 
form of trade unionism or of labor organization. It wished 
to remain neutral as between conservative labor organiza- 
tions and “Industrial Workers” not committed to anarchistic 
methods. But this does not detract from the value of the 
anti-violence and anti-crime resolution. 

We have discussed on several occasions the rapid 
growth of socialism in the United States, and the successes 
of the party in municipal and other elections. This pro- 
gress has alarmed other parties, but it is apparent that 
socialism, in gaining ground at the expense of the moderate 
and liberal parties, in turn yields to the spirit of moderation 
and rational opportunism. It makes concessions while de- 
manding them. It is becoming Americanized without fully 
realizing it. 

These facts emphasize the illegality and absurdity of a 
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decision by Judge Hanford of Seattle, a federal judge, that 
it is “fraud” for a socialist who does not admire American 
institutions to swear, in applying for naturalization papers, 
that he is “attached to the American constitution,” and that 
therefore the papers of such a person may be revoked or 
cancelled. This view has aroused criticism, and even the 
Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham, has condemned it. A 
foreigner who wishes to be naturalized here must declare 
himself “attached to the constitution,” but what does this 
mean? That he sees no faults in it, that he wishes no 
change in it? Such a view would be senseless. Many 
Americans are severe critics of their constitution and advo- 
cates of radical changes, political and economic. If native 
citizens can be single taxers, socialists, insurgents, radical 
progressives without treason, why cannot aliens hold such 
views while applying for naturalization? To accept the 
constitution, swear to abide by it, and agree to advocate 
no change save through amendment and legitimate means, 
is all that law, reason and fairness can ask of aliens. 


bas al 
The Socialist Vote in the United States 

A phenomenon of much interest or concern is the ex- 
traordinary growth of the Socialist vote in this country. In 
1908 Eugene Debs, as candidate for President, polled 420,000 
votes, and that figure represented a large gain. Last No- 
vember Mr. Debs ran again for President, and he doubled, 
or more than doubled, the Socialist vote. It will soon reach 
the million mark. And what is most significant is the fact 
that the remarkable accession of strength occurred in a 
year which saw the formation of the Progressive Party and 
the Roosevelt campaign. “You see,” say anti-Rooseveltians, 
“the Progressives did not check the socialist tide.” But 
Colonel Harvey, editor of Harper's Weekly, admits that if 
Mr. Roosevelt had not run, Debs would have had 500,000 
more votes than he obtained ; in other words, many radicals 
who voted for the Progressive ticket and platform would, if 
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no such alternate had been presented, have voted for the 
Socialist ticket, so intense is their dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions. 

With a million votes to back it on election day, Amer- 
ican Socialism is a great force even as things stand now. 
It is true that the Socialists suffered local defeats and re- 
verses; they had lost Milwaukee; they have lost the Wis- 
consin district which Mr. Berger represented in Congress; 
they have lost elsewhere in the course of the year. But even 
if these losses were not—as they are, by the way—offset by 
local gains, they would count for little. The steady, rapid 
growth of Socialism is not affected by them. 

What does this growth mean? Socialism is no longer 
alien; it is no longer theoretical; it is no longer negligible. 
The “great” parties must study it and explain the movement. 
The Progressive party may, as some predict, cease to exist; 
most of its adherents may rejoin the older parties in order 
to reform them from within. But the Socialist party can- 
not be absorbed by the others, for they can never become 
radical enough to satisfy the Socialists, even though the 
latter are more opportunist and practical than formerly. 

The same causes that produce Socialism in America 
produce what is called “socialist legislation” in state and 
nation. Our situation is still very different from that of 
Europe, but it is not so radically different as to warrant 
neglect of European experiments and reform methods. “Let 
alone” is no longer an American doctrine that naturally 
arises from our material and political conditions. We still 
have abundant resources and opportunities, but we also have 
poverty, slums, unemployment, sweating, child labor, wages 
and hours that are sadly out of touch with the American 
standard of living. 

be al 


Trades Unions and Social Radicalism 


The growth of socialism, on the one hand, and of syn- 
dicalism (the nature and significance of which are ex- 
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plained in another article in this issue) on the other are 
gradually creating a critical situation for trade unionism of 
the conservative or moderate type. The trades unions are 
still gaining members everywhere, and new elements are 
still being brought into the movement. But strength does 
not lie in numbers alone. The trades unions are being as- 
sailed by socialism on one side and by revolutionary syndi- 
calism on the other. 

In the United States socialism is not openly fighting the 
trade union movement; its policy is rather that of “pacific 
penetration.” The socialists are entering the unions and 
seeking to influence their policies from within. They have 
fought certain union leaders (like Mr. Samuel Gompers) 
and trade union ideas and methods. The socialist press, for 
example, argued that trade-unionism inevitably leads to out- 
rages of the McNamara kind, because its futile effort to 
better labor conditions under the “capitalistic system” begets 
despair and violence, while socialism would by legal and 
political action reorganize the whole industrial system, thus 
securing for labor its full and proper reward. This sort of 
warfare causes antagonism and bitterness; still, on the whole, 
socialism is very friendly to the labor movement and to the 
unionists as a class. 

Syndicalism is a new phenomenon in the United States. 
It is repudiated by the great majority of our unions and 
labor leaders. Not so, however, in England and France. 
In Europe generally syndicalism is most aggressive and con- 
fident. The French Grand Federation of Labor, at a recent 
meeting adopted a resolution affirming the independence and 
autonomy of the “proletariat” organizations and repudiat- 
ing political action, whether in alliance with the socialist 
groups or otherwise. In the speeches delivered in support of 
this resolution it was asserted that parliamentary socialism 
had done nothing for labor—had, indeed, retarded the pro- 
gress of labor’s cause. Speaker after speaker protested 
against the rdle played in the labor movement by men who 
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were not workmen, but bourgeois (lawyers, writers, physi- 
cians, capitalists), and who could never sympathize with the 
idea of a class struggle for the control of industry and gov- 
ernment by the toilers. All this has seriously disturbed the 
political socialists ; whether it will make them more moderate 
or more radical, remains to be seen. 

In England the Trades Union Congress this year dis- 
cussed and condemned syndicalism through the medium of a 
resolution defending political action by labor. This was in- 
direct, but none the less emphatic. The Congress was dis- 
tinctly socialistic in its tone. It adopted a resolution for the 
immediate naturalization of railroads and mines. Its presi- 
dent, Mr. Thorne, a Labor member of parliament, outlined 
a full socialistic program. The sentiment was, too, that labor 
must act independently and be represented in politics by men 
who are themselves workers. Nevertheless, there was little 
in common between this attitude and that of the French 
federation of labor unions, which is almost wholly led by 
revolutionary syndicalists. 

At the same time it must be recognized that syndicalism 
is growing even in Great Britain. It did not lack vigorous 
defenders at the Trade Union Congress. The demand for 
“direct action” is heard more and more in labor circles. It 
reflects distrust in legislation and politics. By direct action 
is meant general strikes, assaults on property, boycotting and 
constant warfare on capital. And, strangely enough, this 
movement cdexists with another, quieter one, which is di- 
rected against strikes and mere harrying of capital. In 
England the failure of the great dockers’ strike has led 
several trade union leaders to declare themeslves against the 
whole policy of strikes, and in favor of amelioration of 
labor’s condition by legislation. To the syndicalists such ad- 
missions as these are “grist to the mill.” They say that 
“ordinary” strikes fail, not strikes inspired by revolutionary 
class-consciousness. The next few years may witness great 
changes in the international labor movement. 
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Notes 
THE PLAYGROUND PROBLEM IN NEW YORK 


Mabel E. Macomber 
President of the City Improvement League of New York 


HE City Playground League in its campaign of edu- 
cation has found an almost universal belief in play- 
grounds, yet an almost universal ignorance of playground 
supervision. While extension of the system until each 
child in the city shall have access to a playground must be 
a difficult task in congested New York, yet this would be 
simplicity itself, comparatively, were the question settled 
as to just which methods of supervision should be used, or 
by whom the system or systems would be best controlled. 
Some would place all playgrounds under the Department 
of Education. In some cities this has been the best plan. 
But the New York Department of Education has already 
almost more than it can handle in its vast system of class 
instruction. Yet the child must have real play to supple- 
ment his school education. The cry is “Keep the children 
off the streets.” Yet the boy must have a substitute for 
the thrill he gets by his hair-breadth escapes while playing 
tag in a crowded thoroughfare. The daring and the initiative 
of primitive man, and the social instinct must be developed ; 
and in the city we must not let those impulses lead the 
children to the lot, the alley or the dark stairs. We must 
provide them with attractive playgrounds that shall take 
the place of the old-fashioned back yard, with the mother 
at the window. 

We are confronting the problem of a new education. 
New York with its congestion must study its own needs, and 
do so especially from the point of view of child character. 
The finest equipment is worse than wasted if placed at the 
disposal of children, unsupervised by experts in child char- 
acter. Extension of playgrounds is occupying the atten- 
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tion of many societies, yet the greater question of adminis- 
tration is neglected. 

Madame Montessori has shown how well-chosen play- 
things may be given for self-education. So the playground 
where children, large and small, may play together is a 
miniature world where all kinds of characters may learn to 
understand each other. 

To achieve this end, however, playground supervision 
must be made an established branch of pedagogy. Until this 
is done and all playground directors are required to have a 
normal training covering the theories of Froebel and Mon- 
tessori and other educators, with supplementary instruction 
in correlated subjects, as well as practical training on a 
model ground, a course at least as comprehensive as that 
for trained nurses and teachers, the immense sums spent in 
the name of playgrounds will not result as they should in a 
noticeable increase in the sturdiness of our citizens in body, 
mind, and character. Raising the standard of playground 
efficiency means raising the standard of citizenship. Hold- 
ing this belief ardently the City Playground League of New 
York, one of the affiliated clubs of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, offered the following reso- 
lution at the October, 1912, meeting of the Federation: 


Whereas, it is universally agreed that every city child should have 
access to a well supervised playground, and 

Whereas, the playground. system should be developed as a special 
branch of education, which development means a large and 
complex problem in the great city of New York, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the City Federation of Women’s Clubs add to their 
standing committees a committee on playgrounds; this com- 
mittee to have for its object, first: the raising of the standard 
of efficiency in playground supervision in all the boroughs 
of New York City. and second: the extension of the play- 
ground system. 


The resolution was passed, and now, with the large body 
of women of this Federation committed to the intelligent 
furtherance of playground work through their representa- 
tives it is expected that the movement for suitable super- 
vision will make prompt advance. 
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Haakon VII and Family 


Grand Duchess Anastasia aid her children—Queen Alexandrine of Denmark, Grand 


Duke Frederick Frarz IV of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Crown Prince Cecilie 
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Fredensborg Palace, where summer reunions of the family of Christian IX 
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Christian X of Denmark; Gustav V 
of Sweden; Haakon VII of Norway 


DEMOCRATIC MONARCHY 
Arthur E. Bestor 











HE Scandinavian monarchies furnish many elements 

of great popular interest. There are romantic associa- 
tions connected with the Vikings who first discovered 
America, and the Danes who ravaged the shores of Britain 
and France, furnished King Canute to England, and in the 
thirteenth century had the most powerful realm in northern 
Europe. Denmark, with a mile of seaboard and a population 


of 178 for every square mile of land, has after Great Britain 
the most wealth per capita in Europe. Sweden, with an 
area equal to France or Germany and a population of five 
and a half millions, is one of the most progressive countries 
of the north. Norway, a land 1,100 miles long, one-third 
of which is within the Arctic Circle, is 75 per cent unpro- 
ductive and only 3.5 per cent under cultivation, with a popu- 
lation of 11.2 to the square mile. The northern capitals— 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Christiania—are among the 
most beautiful cities in Europe—clean, delightful for situa- 
tion, modern. In all these Scandinavian countries the 
greater part of the population is native born, education is 

*Previous instalments of this series are “William II, the 
German Kaiser,” in THe CuHautavguan for September, 1912; 
“Armand Falliéres, the French President,” in the October number; 
“Ludwig Forrer, the Swiss President,” in the November issue; 


“Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands; Albert I, King of the 
Belgians,” in the December magazine. 
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free and compulsory, illiteracy is practically unknown, and 
service in the army is universal. In their systems of govern- 
ment they are much alike for ultimate authority is centered 
in Parliament and monarchy is a popular and democratic 
institution. And, finally, these monarchs have been only 
a few years upon the throne: Haakon VII, now a man of 
forty, since 1905; Gustaf V, a man of fifty-four, since 1907; 
Christian X, a man of forty-two, since May, 1912. 

The most remarkable royal family of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century was certainly that of Denmark. The 
story of King Christian IX reads like a romance. Born a 
minor German prince and living for the first thirty-four 
years of his life in obscurity, he died at the age of eighty- 
eight, after forty-three years upon the throne, “the father- 
in-law of Europe.” For four centuries the House of Olden- 
burg had furnished the kings for the Danish throne but 
with the sixteenth king, Frederick VII, the male line be- 
came extinct in 1863. When it became evident that there 
would be no direct heir to the throne the Great Powers, in 
the Treaty of London, May 8, 1852, taking into consider- 
ation the relation of Denmark to the other powers of Europe, 
made over the succession to Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sénderburg-Gliicksburg, because of his marriage 
to Louise of Hesse Cassel, a niece of the reigning monarch. 
This settlement was accepted by the Danish Diet by a law 
passed July 31, 1853. By this arrangement Christian, who 
had lived with his wife in a small house on Amalia Street in 
Copenhagen, where his wife and daughters did their own 
work and made their own clothes, became the heir to the 
Danish throne. The oldest daughter, Alexandra, was 
married to Albert Edward, Prince of Wales; Marie Dagmar 
became the wife of the Czar, Alexander III; William at 
seventeen years of age was placed by the powers upon the 
Greek throne as George I; and in 1905, the Norwegians 
elected a grandson of Christian, Prince Charles, as their 
king, who reigns as Haakon VII. 
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Many of the members of this royal family used to 
gather every summer in one of the ugliest but one of the 
most interesting palaces in the world, Fredensborg, and 
here men and women who were carrying some of the heavi- 
est burdens used to enjoy themselves for the time being free 
from those cares. When it is remembered that Christian 
has at present sixty-three living descendants, five in the 
first generation, twenty-six in the second and thirty-two in 
the third, it will be realized that a rather large famliy 
might be gathered. The thirty-two royal cousins in Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, London and Athens are 
all great grandchildren of Christian. 

So great was his popularity in the later years of his life 
that it is sometimes forgotten that Christian IX came to 
the throne suspected and feared. Nevertheless, by his 
alliances and by a consistent policy he came to be highly re- 
garded by his own people and by the people of Europe. 
Democratic in his tastes he yet felt definitely opposed to 
parliamentarism and insisted upon his right to choose his 
own ministers. There was a long struggle over the matter 
and provisional budgets had to be passed upon royal order. 
There was growing opposition to the fortification of Copen- 
hagen upon which $13,000,000 was expended but the king 
insisted upon retaining his conservative ministry. Finally, 
in 1901, only five supporters of the Government were re- 
turned to the lower house of Parliament and Christian then 
gave up the conflict and appointed a Liberal ministry which 
could receive the support of the parliamentary majority. 
During this whole struggle, however, Christian himself 
never lost his popularity. 

His son, Frederick VIII, succeeded him in 1906, a 
man over sixty-three years of age and of more modern 
views than his father. He had married Louise, the only 
daughter of Charles XV of Sweden and Norway, who 
brought with her a large private fortune. Like his father, 
simple in his tastes and bearing, he went about the capital 
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unattended, with no outward sign of being different in rank 
from his fellow citizens. He hailed on the streets many who 
had been in his regiment in earlier days, as his memory for 
names and faces was remarkable. Mr. Jacob Riis tells of 
being asked with Mrs. Riis to dine with Frederick and his 
family when he was crown prince. They were greeted by 
the crown princess who said, “It is very good of you to 
come out to us,” to which Mr. Riis made reply, striving to 
recollect the right words in the Danish language which he 
had not spoken for many years, “How very respectable of 
you to ask us.” The crown princess struggled for a moment 
and then with her husband laughed outright. 

We were in Denmark last spring within two weeks 
of the tragic death of Frederick VIII in Hamburg. He was 
returning from the Riviera with his family, and, in accor- 
dance with his custom, he was walking alone at night. 
Someone saw him stagger and proffered assistance which 
he declined, and started off again only to fall to the street, 
dead. There was nothing to show who he was and his body 
was taken to the public morgue where it remained for 
three hours before being identified. In the old Cathedral 
Church at Roskilde, the burial place of the Danish mon- 
archs since 987, the wreaths from all the rulers of Europe 
were still fresh and beautiful when we visited the burial 
chapel. 

Christian X, the newest king in Europe, is an all-round 
athlete, well trained for his position, popular with his people. 
On the famous pillar in Roskilde upon which is marked the 
height of many royal personages his mark is only overtopped 
by that of Peter the Great. Christian was born September 
26,1870, and in 1898 he was married to Alexandrine of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, a sister of Crown Princess Cecilie of 
Germany and a niece of Prince Henry of the Netherlands. 
When they returned from their wedding journey the people 
of Jutland, not having a royal residence in that part of the 
kingdom, built them a house which they use for some por- 
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tion of each year. They have two sons, Frederick—for 
‘Christian’ and ‘Frederick’ have alternated in the Danish 
royal house since 1513—the crown prince, thirteen years of 
age, and Knud, twelve years of age. The civil list of the 
Danish king is $270,000 (1,000,000 kroner), and there is 
also an allowance for the heir apparent of $32,400 (120,000 
kroner). The executive power is in the hands of the king 
who has a responsible ministry, individually and collectively 
responsible for their acts. The legislative power is in the 
hands of the Diet acting with the sovereign. 

The constitution of Denmark was promulgated in 1866 
but was really a revision of a document of 1849. The re- 
sponsibility of ministers, however, to the Parliament was 
not conceded until 1901 after a struggle already discussed. 
The Danish Parliament (Rigsdag) consists of a Senate or 
Upper House (Landsthing) and a House of Representatives 
or Lower House (Folkething). The Upper House has 
sixty-six members of which twelve are nominated for life 
by the Crown, and the other fifty-four members elected in- 
directly for eight years by electoral bodies composed of the 
large tax payers. The only requirements of eligibility are 
an age of twenty-five years and a residence in the district 
in which the member is elected. The last election of 1905 
resulted in the following party composition of the house: 
Right 31, Free Conservative 6, Left 20, Radical Left 4, 
Socialist 4, Independent 1. 

The Lower House consists of 114 members elected for 
three years upon a universal suffrage, there being a member 
for each 16,000 of population. Voters must be male citizens 
thirty years old who have lived for one year in the electoral 
district, but the eligibility for membership in the body is only 
an age of twenty-five years. An election of 1910 resulted in 
the return of 57 members of the Left, 20 Radical Left, 24 
Socialists, and 13 Right. The two chambers have the same 
powers, except that money bills must be submitted first to 
the Lower House, and that the Upper House appoints from 
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its own number every four years justices who, with the 
ordinary members of the High Court of Justice, constitute 
a tribunal for the trying of parliamentary impeachments. 
Members of Parliament receive a salary of $2.70 (10 
kroner) per day, including Sundays and holidays, during the 
first six months of the session and thereafter $1.62 (6 
kroner) per day. Members receive free second-class passes 
on the railroads, and traveling expenses to and from Copen- 
hagen at the beginning and end of the session. There has 
been much agitation for lowering the voting age from thirty 
to twenty-five years and the extension of the franchise to 
women, and such a measure actually passed the Lower 
House in 1910. 

Gustaf V, King of Sweden, is the great grandson of 
that French country notary who enlisted as a private in a 
regiment of marines, rose to distinction in the armies of 
Napoleon to become Marshal Bernadotte, and ended his life 
as King of Sweden and the founder of a new royal line. 
Oscar II, father of the present king, was often called the 
most enlightened monarch in Europe. As a referee in 
international disputes his aid was frequently sought. He 
went into ‘the navy, as he was a second son and was not 
expected to come to the throne, as were George V of Eng- 
land and Haakon VII of Norway. He was a most versatile 
man—a musician of real skill, a poet whose verses were 
translated into all of the modern European languages, a 
composer of songs used throughout his realm, one of the 
best orators of his day, a linguist who read and wrote eight 
languages and spoke five, and a writer of history, dramas 
and essays. A patron of the arts and sciences, he was 
especially interested in the explorations of Andrée and 
Nansen, and out of his private purse had much to do 
with financing the journeys of Sven Hedin in the Far East. 
Oscar was highly regarded in Norway notwithstanding the 
difficulties which led to the separation from Sweden, and 
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when he died the usual celebrations in connection with the 
awarding of the Nobel prizes at Christiana were forbidden 
and he was sincerely mourned in Norway as in his own 
realm. His queen, Sophia, is a daughter of the Duke of 
Nassau, a very religious woman who has circulated trans- 
lations of Moody’s sermons in Sweden, and has always 
been very much given to religious and charitable enter- 
prises. The second son, Oscar Bernadotte, renounced all 
right to the throne in order to marry a Swedish noblewoman, 
and like his mother is interested in philanthropic work. 
The third son, Charles, is a soldier and married to Princess 
Ingeborg, sister of Christian X and Haakon VII. The 
fourth son, Eugene, spent four years in the Latin quarter 
in Paris and is one of the most distinguished artists of 
Sweden. 

Gustaf V, the present king, was born in June 16, 1858, 
and succeeded to the throne in 1907. He has always suf- 
fered somewhat because of comparison with his brilliant 
father. He was thoroughly disliked in Norway because of 
his insistence upon the maintenance of the Union. Being 
somewhat reserved in manner and serious minded, he has 
always seemed to be aristocratic and reactionary, though 
really he is doubtless more interested in the people than 
was his father. His intimates have usually been men of 
business, and he has chosen them without reference to their 
social position or noble titles. Like all the northern rulers 
he is interested in out-door sports, enjoys hunting, and is 
a fine tennis player who has often won prizes in open tourna- 
ments. He is not, however, of a robust constitution and he 
is said to suffer considerably from neuralgia. On three 
different occasions during the life of his father he was 
regent and thereby gained experience which he could not 
otherwise have secured. When he ascended the throne he 
chose as his motto: “With the People for the Fatherland.” 
Much to the consternation of his ministers he refused to 
have a formal coronation because of the expense involved. 
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He has shown himself a man of energy, of liberal ideas, a 
patron of the arts and an enlightened ruler. 

In 1881 Gustaf was married to Princess Victoria of 
Baden, granddaughter of the Emperor William I of Ger- 
many. Because of the state of her health she is compelled 
to spend a considerable time in the south of Europe and 
her duties are often performed by the Crown Princess. The 
king and queen have three children, Gustaf Adolf, the 
Crown Prince, thirty years of age; William, twenty-eight, 
who is married to the Grand Duchess Maria of Russia, 
daughter of Grand Duke Paul, an uncle of the Czar; and 
Eric, twenty-three. The Crown Prince, who is Duke of 
Scania, is a charming young man who has received the 
finest training. He is an enthusiastic golfer and was 
Honorary Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements for 
the Olympic Games held last summer in Stockholm. It may 
be remarked in passing that the games began the 25th of 
June and that the fine permanent stadium was practically 
completed when we were in Stockholm the first of June, 
which, according to American standards, seemed at least 
five or six weeks too early! The Crown Prince was 
married in 1905 to Margaret Victoria, daughter of Arthur, 
Duke of Connaught, now Governor-General of Canada. 
They have four beautiful children, two boys of five and 
six, a girl of two, and a baby boy not yet a year old. 

The constitution provides that the “king shall rule the 
realm,” but in view of the fact that the ministers are 
answerable for the advice which they give to the monarch, 
Parliament does exercise control. Nevertheless, there is 
greater initiative and action allowed to the Swedish king than 
to most constitutional monarchs. Every law must have 
his assent, though the right to levy taxes is vested in the 
Diet. He appoints the Speaker and the Vice-President of 
both Chambers and opens Parliament in person or by proxy, 
at which time the Parliament repairs to the palace. There 
is a Council of Ministers where decisions of state must be 
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made. The sovereign has a civil list of $403,110 (1,493,000 
kroner) and, in addition, an annuity of $81,000 (300,000 
kroner) which was voted to Bernadotte and his successors 
on the Swedish throne. The present year, on a motion to 
abolish the monarchy, only twelve votes were secured, for 
monarchy is popular and has served the country well. 

The constitution of Sweden was promulgated in 1809 
and has been considerably modified. There are also other 
fundamental laws, notably those which deal with the Diet. 
The Parliament (Riksdag) consists of a First and Second 
Chamber. The First Chamber has 150 members chosen for 
six years by twenty-five assemblies and five municipal cor- 
porations of towns which are not represented in the assem- 
blies. The qualifications for membership are an age of 
thirty-five years and the possession for at least three years 
of real property to the taxed value of $13,500 (50,000 
kroner) or an annual income of $810 (3,000 kroner). The 
Second Chamber of 230 members is elected for three years 
by universal suffrage of all male citizens over twenty-four 
years of age in 56 constituencies. Proportional party rep- 
resentation is also in use. The last election of the Second 
Chamber in 1911 resulted in the return of 101 Liberals, 64 
Conservatives, 63 Socialists and 2 Independent Liberals. 
The members of both chambers receive a salary of $324 
(1,200 kroner) for each session of four months and for 
extra sessions a payment of $2.70 (10 kroner) a day besides 
traveling expenses. The franchise was formerly very much 
restricted by property qualifications but in 1909 it was ex- 
tended to practically all male citizens. There has been 
considerable agitation also for woman suffrage, which, 
undoubtedly, will be granted within a comparatively short 
period. 

Haakon VII of Norway is another king who never ex- 
pected to occupy a throne. He was born Prince Charles of 
Denmark, the second son of Frederick, the Crown Prince, 
on August 3, 1872, and was married in 1896 to Maud, the 
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third and favorite daughter of the Prince of Wales who 
came to the English throne as Edward VII. Their only son, 
Olaf, the Crown Prince, was born July 2, 1903. Elected by 
the Norwegian Parliament, the Storthing, on November 18, 
1905, King of Norway, Prince Charles accepted the office 
through his grandfather, Christian IX, and was crowned on 
January 1, 1906. 

While Norway has been a nation since 872 she had the 
same sovereigns as Denmark from 1450 to 1814, and as 
Sweden from 1814 to 1905. By a Convention of August 14, 
1814, the independence of Norway in union with Sweden 
was declared and Charles XIII elected as king. Under this 
arrangement Norway was joined to Sweden almost wholly 
in the person of the king. There was a Parliament with full 
power to pass laws with his approval, but bills which passed 
three times became laws without his approval. The king 
was crowned in Norway and was expected to reside three 
months in the country, to open Parliament in person, and 
was addressed as the king of Norway and Sweden. 

This Union was not altogether successful, and toward 
the close of the century there was increasing friction. Nor- 
way was very democratic, Sweden somewhat aristocratic; 
one country was maritime, the other agricultural; one de- 
sired free trade and the other protection. In 1899 the Nor- 
wegian Storthing for the third time passed a bill for the 
removal of the emblem of Union from the flag of Norway 
and this action became a law without the king’s sanction. 
Serious difficulty arose upon the consular question, because 
Norway desired to appoint her own consuls. In June, 
1905, Norway finally declared the Union at an end and on 
July 9 raised the Norwegian flag on all her forts and ships. 
It looked for a time as if hostilities might break out, but 
King Oscar was exceedingly wise and held back the more 
ardent spirits among the Swedes. The Swedish Parliament 
consented to the severance of the Union on condition that 
it was approved by vote of the people of Norway, which 
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resulted in a vote of 368,392 to 184. A treaty settling all 
of the controversies between the two nations and providing 
that for ten years every question in dispute should be settled 
by the Hague Tribunal was then arranged and ratified by 
the two Parliaments in October. 

The Norwegians were not dissatisfied with the rule of 
the Bernadottes as is shown by their request of Oscar II 
that some prince of his house should be allowed to accept 
the crown. When this was refused it was thought by many 
that a republic would be set up. There was strong repub- 
lican sentiment in Norway. The Socialists of Sweden had 
subscribed money to help Norway to separate from Sweden 
and expected that a republic would be established. That 
this did not result was partly due to the European situation 
and the fear that Norway could not successfully maintain 
a republic in the midst of the monarchies of Northern 
Europe. It is interesting to remember that the German 
Emperor had a candidate of his own and even made a 
personal visit to old King Christian urging him to refuse 
his consent in case an offer were made to any member of 
his house. An offer of the crown was made by the Storth- 
ing to Prince Charles, subject to a plebiscite by the people. 
It is noteworthy that the decision was not upon a republic 
or a monarchy but upon the question as to whether the 
crown should be offered to Prince Charles. This was carried 
by a vote of 259,563 to 69,264 but there were 108,512 regis- 
tered voters who did not cast the ballot. The result, of 
course, was a disappointment to those who had desired a 
republic but it was a decision acquiesced in by all. 

There were some reasons why Prince Charles hesitated. 
To be the elected monarch of such an independent people 
as the Norwegians had some dangers and difficulties. What 
if they became dissatisfied with their monarch who had 
abandoned a fine naval career for the throne? Being emi- 
nently practical they promised that in such a case they would 
give him a pension. Princess Maud, stately and reserved, 
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somewhat bored by the life in Copenhagen, was adverse to 
assuming the responsibilities of a throne and her father had 
to use his influence in urging her to accept. Again, Prince 
Charles was possessed of no fortune, but the Norwegians 
established a civil list of $189,000 (700,000 kroner). Prince 
Charles, having assured himself of the approval of Sweden, 
gave his consent through his grandfather, chose as his title 
Haakon VII, thus making himself the successor of a Nor- 
wegian king who died in 1380, and was crowned at the Ca- 
thedral of Trondhjem, which dates from the tenth century 
and was once a Mecca for the whole north of Europe. 

It would be impossible to find a prince better qualified 
by political connection, training and personality than the one 
upon whom the choice fell. On a continent where dynastic 
connections are still very important, here was a prince 
whose father-in-law was the King of England; whose uncles 
were the King of Greece and Prince Waldemar of Den- 
mark ; whose aunts were the Queen of England, the Dowager 
Empress of Russia and Princess Marie of Orleans; and 
whose cousins were the Czar of Russia, the Crown Prince 
of Greece, and Prince Aage of Denmark. Again, he 
was a Sailor prince and that meant much to Norway. 
Frederick VIII was a strict disciplinarian who believed 
that in order to be a good commander “a boy must be 
taught to obey a command before he is entrusted with 


a command.” Prince Charles, therefore, at thirteen 
years of age entered the Danish navy as an apprentice, 
the very lowest rank. He remained in this position 


for nine months, eating the same food, subject to the 
same discipline, and in every way living the very hard 
and disagreeable life on a Danish naval vessel. One of his 
messmates of that time says that he entered the navy a 
rather spoiled boy, little more than “a piece of court furni- 
ture.” His training, however, made him one of the most 
proficient royal naval officers in the world, able to command 
any kind of naval craft from a torpedo boat to a war vessel 
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He is nearly as tall as his brother, Christian X, athletic, 
fond of outdoor life, an enthusiastic yachtsman, and a 
leader in the winter sports of which the Norwegians are so 
fond. All authorities unite in praise of his democratic 
spirit, cheerful disposition, openness of mind, and ability to 
play the réle of a constitutional monarch. 

The succession to the Norwegian throne is in the direct 
male line. If there are no heirs the king may propose a 
candidate to the Storthing which may confirm this nomina- 
tion or nominate another. The king has command of the 
land and naval forces, makes all appointments, with the limi- 
tation that all nominees must be Norwegians, except in a few 
cases, and has a veto upon legislative measures, which is, 
however, ineffective after a bill has passed the Storthing 
the third time. The authority of the sovereign is exercised 
through a Council of State of at least eight ministers and 
in every respect ultimate control is in Parliament. 

The constitution of Norway was established in 1814 
and, with amendments, now provides one of the most 
liberal governments of Europe. The Parliament (Storth- 
ing) consists of 123 members elected for three years. Its 
members must be thirty years of age and have resided in 
Norway for ten years, and must be voters in the district 
from which they are chosen unless they were formerly 
members of the Council of State, when they may be chosen 
from any district. All male citizens over twenty-five years 
of age who have resided for five years in the country are 
voters. Women are voters if they are in possession of the 
municipal franchise which was granted in 1901 to all un- 
married women twenty-five years of age who paid taxes on 
an annual income of $108 (400 kroner) in towns, or $81 
(300 kroner) in country districts, and upon all married 
women whose husbands were taxed in similar amounts. In 
1909 this meant that about one-third of the total population 
had the parliamentary franchise. The franchise will un- 
doubtedly be given to women in the near future on exactly 
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the same terms as to men. There is one woman member of 
the Parliament. The present party composition is Liberal 63, 
Conservative 47, Socialist 12, Independent 2. 

While the Parliament is elected as a single chamber it 
immediately divides itself into two bodies, thus furnishing 
one of the most interesting parliamentary organizations in 
Europe. One-fourth of the members become members of 
the Lagting and the other three-fourths of the Odelsting. 
The larger body has presented to it all new laws, looks after 
the inspection of public accounts and brings impeachments 
before the High Court of Justice. The smaller body must 
accept or reject bills, and if there is a disagreement there 
is a common sitting and decision by two-thirds of the entire 
parliament. The Lagting, with the members of the Su- 
preme Court of Justice, forms a High Court of Justice for 
impeachments. 

These northern monarchs are all characterized by 
devotion to their responsiblities and by their essential de- 
mocracy. No royal family could go farther than the Danish 
family in allying itself with the interests of the people. 
When in the University of Copenhagen Frederick VIII 
lived in students’ lodgings, not in the palace, and began 
his military career as a private in the ranks and later be- 
came a sergeant. The Swedish royal family is somewhat 
more aristocratic, but Bernadotte was of humble origin, and 
Oscar II once said, “If I never forget that I am king, I 
always remember that I sprang from the people.” Any per- 
son could have an interview with that monarch by simply 
writing his name in a book three days previous to the public 
weekly reception. In Norway one finds the extreme form 
of democracy to be found under a monarchical system. 
Norway has no aristocracy, the court is made up of com- 
moners, and the monarch is greeted as “Heere Konge” (“Mr. 
the King”). 

The characterization of the governments of the Scan- 
dinavian countries as democratic monarchies is not, of 
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course, equally true of all. Norway is the most democratic 
of the three and it is largely because of her independent 
attitude that the separation from Sweden took place. There 
have been no titles of nobility in Norway since 1821 but 
the right to create nobles has not been exercised in Denmark 
for many years and only rarely in Sweden, the last time in 
the ennoblement of Sven Hedin. In Denmark the repres- 
sion by Christian IX and his refusal for so long to appoint 
a ministry subject to the Parliament really made for the 
growth of democracy. Only recently home rule in Iceland 
has given place to virtual independence on the Hungarian 
model. Real democracy is also shown in the provisions for 
compulsory education, the control of public utilities, and 
in social legislation, for all these countries have employers’ 
liability acts and sickness insurance, and Denmark has had 
for many years a system of old age pensions. In all there 
is universal male suffrage and in Norway many women have 
the right to vote. Parliament is the supreme authority, to 
which the crown is subject. 

The foreign policies of the three northern countries, 
while not identical, are similar. Denmark, the “buffer state 
of the North,” as it has sometimes been called, has within 
recent years almost come to an understanding with Ger- 
many, although the Schleswig-Holstein war has not been 
forgotten, for prayers are still said in some of the churches 
for “our brethren in South Jutland,” as these two provinces 
are still known in Denmark. The question of defense has 
been for a long time the most important question in her 
domestic politics. Norway had its territorial integrity 
guaranteed in 1907 by Great Britain, Germany, France and 
Russia in return for a promise not to cede any of her terri- 
tory. Sweden is the most independent of the three coun- 
tries in her attitude toward other powers. She is not a 
party to this guarantee, but with Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Holland and Denmark signed in 1908 a treaty to 
preserve the status quo in the North Sea. She has made 
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large sacrifices for her fleet and heavy expenditures for the 
fortifications at various points. Boden, to the north toward 
Russia, is one of the strongest forts in Europe, is occupied 
by a regiment having extra pay and has as commander a 
former Minister of War. Within the iast year when the 
Swedish ministry failed to provide a warship a popular 
subscription was opened which in one hundred days amount- 
ed to $4,050,000 (15,000,000 kroner), which was presented 
to the government on the condition that the keel of the 
vessel should be laid before the end of the year. 

There are many indications of a closer union between 
the three Scandinavian countries. They have the same 
monetary system and identical laws on many subjects. In 
1906 a tri-national commission was appointed for the codi- 
fication and unification of the entire civil code. The feeling 
of enmity in Sweden as a result of the separation of Norway 
is dying away. There is a treaty of arbitration between 
Denmark and Sweden and Norway. Ethnically the three 
peoples are one, their languages are sister languages, their 
problems are much the same. Some kind of Scandinavian 
confederation is therefore to be expected, and these three 
nations united would be very strong against any force likely 
to attack them. Russia, in Finland, is actually only eighteen 
miles from an ice free Atlantic port. Because of their situa- 
tion and the antagonism of England, Germany and Russia, 
it behooves these northern nations as far as possible to 
maintain a position of neutrality and to be prepared to de- 
fend that neutrality if necessary. 

(For Special Bibliography, see Round Table, page 232). 
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Paris of the ‘Great Century’* 
Mabell S. C. Smith 


ENRY IV came to the throne after a career of strife 
which by no means ended at his accession. His 
family were ardent Protestants and took an active part in 
the religious wars which were seething all through his boy- 
hood. When he was nineteen he agreed to the marriage with 
Marguerite of Valois which was to reunite the contending 
parties. On account of the difference between the religious 
belief of Henry and his bride, the wedding took place in 
front of the cathedral in the Parvis or Paradise of Notre 
Dame. This was an open place raised above the level of the 
adjoining streets and railed from it. Marguerite was so un- 
willing to marry Henry that she refused her consent even up 
to the moment when the archbishop demanded it. Her 
brother met the emergency by seizing her head and bobbing 
it and the service went on as if she had answered a legiti- 
mate “I will.” 

Breaking harshly in upon the wedding festivities the 
bell of St. Germain-l’Auxerrois clanged its awful knell for 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and when the horror was 
over Protestant Henry was lucky still to be alive. It be- 
hooved him to be prudent, and he accepted Charles IX’s 
commanding invitation to stay at court. Here he was under 

*Previous instalments of this series have appeared in the 
September, October, November and December, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN 


under the titles “Earliest Paris,” “Paris of the Crusades,” “Paris 
of the Renaissance,” “Paris of the Reformation.” 
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surveillance, and here he diplomatically declared himself a 
convert to Catholicism, but it was a change only for the time 
being ; he had reverted long before the monk’s dagger made 
him king by slaying Henry III. 

This murder meant an accession of hard work for 
Henry of Navarre, for the League under the Duke of May- 
enne and supported by Spain and Savoy was determined to 
accept no Protestant as ruler. Henry won a brilliant vic- 
tory at Arques and another at Ivry. Then the “burghers 
of Saint Geneviéve” were indeed forced to “keep watch 
and ward” for Henry marched upon Paris. At his approach 
the people from the suburbs crowded into the city until it 
held some 200,000, and Henry had no trouble in taking 
the chief of the outer settlements and in controlling the 
town’s food supply. The resulting famine drove the 
Parisians to straits such as they had not known since the 
days of Sainte Geneviéve and were not to know again until 
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the Franco-Prussian War. The usual meat soon gave out 
and when all the horses and all the mules were eaten, any 
stray dog or cat was pursued by the populace and, when 
caught, cooked and devoured in the open street. From dead 
men’s bones was made a sort of pasty bread, and mothers 
knew the taste of the flesh of their own children whose 
strength had not availed against the greater force of hunger. 

Touched by the suffering of the city Henry offered to 
let the besieged leave the town, but so earnest was the 
League, so inspiring the preaching of the priests that not 
more than three thousand took advantage of the opportunity. 

The League was not at peace within itself, however, 
and at last Henry won the city, though it required a con- 
siderable concession to do so. Still it was not the first time 
that he had made a mental somersault, so when he 
found that Paris was stubborn in spite of more than three 
years and a half of hunger, sickness and death, and that his 
enemies outside were strong enough to inflict upon him a 
defeat of some moment, he yielded to the urging of his coun- 
sellors, admitted with a shrug “So fair a city is well worth 
a mass,” and declared his willingness to turn Catholic. Paris 
was not sorry to have an excuse for yielding, and Henry 
entered as a conqueror at the head of his troops. On his 
way to Notre Dame he was hailed by cries of “Long live 
the king,” “Hail to peace.” The Provost of the Merchants 
and some of the principal citizens the next day brought him 
a gift of sweetmeats by way of a peace offering, which 
Henry, though not fully dressed, for it was early in the 
morning, received graciously. 

With the calm that succeeded the nation began a career 
of prosperity which it had not known for two generations. 
Henry did not treat Paris like an enemy but as a returned 
prodigal, and the citizens lost none of their old privileges 
while they gained the civic improvements about which their 
new monarch busied himself promptly. 

The king began at once the rebuilding of the city with 
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the high-roofed structures of brick and stone combined 
which showed that the classic outlines of the Renaissance 
were on the wane and which prefaced the Italian forms of 
the next reign. In the Place des Vosges of today may be 
seen the best extant examples of this style. Ever since 
Henry II’s untoward death the Hotel des Tournelles and 
its surroundings had been in a state of disrepair and dis- 
order. Henry laid out the Place Royale (now called the 
Place des Vosges), built at his own expense several of the 
houses along the south side and gave the rest of the land 
to people who would finish the remainder of the quadrangle 
in harmony. An arcade runs about the whole square whose 
north and south entrances are under pavilions which break 
the monotony of the architecture. 

Many great names are connected with this locality. 
Richelieu lived here, Madame de Sévigné was born here, and 
here, in the house where Victor Hugo had an apartment, is 
the museum where the city has collected mementoes of the 
man the people loved. 

Another step that tended to beautify Paris was the 
opening of the Place Dauphine from the western end of the 
Palace of the Cité through the palace garden westward. It 
was surrounded by houses like those on the Place Royale. 
Madame Roland of Revolutionary fame was born in one 
of them, situated where the Place opens on to the Pont 
Neuf. Henry finished this New Bridge, and on it he planned 
to place his own equestrian statue, but that ornament under- 
went so many misfortunes, even to being shipwrecked on its 
way from Italy where it had been cast, that the king was 
dead before it was set in place. On the northern part of 
the Pont Neuf Henry built the famous “Samaritaine,” a 
pump which forced water to the Louvre and the Tuileries. 

Two hospitals date from this reign, one on the left 
bank, l’Hépital de Charité (Charity Hospital) and the other 
outside of the city for contagious diseases. 

Marguerite of Valois proved herself Catherine de 
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Medici’s own daughter in point of morals. Henry’s were 
none of the best, and they were divorced, he to contemplate 
marriage with Gabrielle d’Estrées and after her death to 
clinch his Italian alliance by wedding Marie de Medici, while 
Marguerite entertained herself with numerous lovers at the 
Hotel de Sens and at a new house which she built on the 
left bank, finding it “piquant” to look across to the Louvre 
where her successor lived. She founded several religious 
houses. Of the monastery of the Petits-Augustins there is 
a remnant left, the chapel, which has been secularized and 
now houses the Renaissance museum of the School of Fine 
Arts. Its fagade is, incongruously enough, the facade of 
Diane de Poitiers’ Chateau d’Anet. 

Henry’s devotion to Gabrielle d’Estrées, a rarely beauti- 
ful woman, made him have her initial carved in parts of 
the Louvre which he built. The letters are gone now except 
in one overlooked instance, and they were erased, it is 
said, by the order of Marie de Medici. If this is true she 
seems to have had more feeling about this past love affair 
of the king’s than about his former wife, for she is said 
to have been friendly with Marguerite across the river even 
to the point of paying her debts. 

The most ambitious architectural work of Henry’s 
reign was the addition which he made to the Louvre. 
Catherine de Medici had begun a wing extending from the 
right angle of Francis I and Henry II toward the Seine, 
and then continued it in a gallery parallel with the river, 
and intended to meet the Palace of the Tuileries. Henry IV 
finished both and added the story which was rebuilt in 
Louis XIV’s reign after a fire. It is now called the Gallery 
of Apollo and contains today a few of the crown jewels 
kept when the rest were sold twenty-five years ago. Out 
of this splendid hall opens the small square room in which 
hung Leonardo’s “Mona Lisa” until its unexplained dis- 
appearance two years ago. 

Popular as Henry was personally the political situation 
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was so embroiled that he had many enemies. A half dozen 
attempts were made upon his life and at last one was suc- 
cessful. Driving in an open carriage through a narrow 
street (rue de la Ferronerie) near the markets, Henry was 
stabbed by one Ravaillac who leaped upon the wheel of the 
carriage as it halted in a press of traffic. A fortnight later 
the assassin was tortured to death on the Gréve. 

Henry IV’s death left France with a nine-year-old 
king, Louis XIII (1610-1643), whose Italian mother had 
small sympathy with her adopted land. Henry’s adviser, 
Sully, she soon dismissed and the court witnessed a greedy 
scramble for money and preferment between imported fa- 
vorites and French nobles. Not until Cardinal Richelieu, 
at once diplomatic and inflexible, imposed his will upon the 
country did the situation clear. Richelieu treated high and 
low with equal impartiality, but his every act tended to 
confirm the strength of the crown. It was in part his doing 
that the States-General of which he had been a member in 
1614 had not the strength to convene again until 1789, on 
the eve of the Revolution. He fought sturdily against the 
Huguenots and conquered them with the fall of La Rochelle, 
a conquest which the Church of Notre Dames-des-Victoires 
(Our Lady of Victories) was established to commemorate, 
the original building serving as the sacristy of the present 
edifice. Richelieu confirmed Henry of Navarre’s Edict of 
Nantes, however, giving to the Protestants religious liberty 
and civil rights. 

Louis lived but a scant half year longer than Richelieu. 
The king’s whole life was passed under the domination of a 
determined mother, Marie de Medici, and a masterful prime 
minister. It is to the regent and the cardinal and not to the 
king that Paris was indebted for the many embellishments 
of this reign and for any impetus that it gained toward the 
standards of art and literature which rose to their climax in 
the next reign. 

Henry IV had made Paris so pleasant a place to live in 
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that the city was constantly growing. Rivalling the Marais 
in popularity a new section became fashionable, the St. 
Honoré Quarter on the northwest of the town. By way of 
protecting this rapidly enlarging district Louis swung the city 
wall so far west as to include the Tuileries gardens. It was 
in this newly popular part that Richelieu built for himself 
the Cardinal’s Palace which he bequeathed to the king and 
which then took its present name, the Royal Palace. Riche- 
lieu encountered difficulties in the construction of his new 
home. The hotels of other men were in the way. When 
they were citizens of small account he brought pressure, 
not always honest, to bear upon them; when they were 
people of importance he sometimes had to keep his wishes 
in abeyance. The result was an irregularity of outline that 
was not beautiful. To secure a symmetrical garden he 
pierced the king’s new wall. After the cardinal’s and the 
king’s deaths the then queen-regent, Anne of Austria, moved 
into the palace, and in its garden Louis XIV spent his 
childhood. 

Outside of the city wall and running along the river bank 
was the Cours la Reine laid out by Marie de Medici as a 
parade ground for the satins and velvets, the flowing cloaks 
and plumed hats of her courtiers. A similar sight was to 
be seen in the gardens of the left bank palace which Marie 
rebuilt on the site of an old residence of the dukes of 
Luxembourg. Today the Senate occupies one part and the 
President of the Senate lives in another section. The na- 
tional museum of contemporary art is housed in a modern 
building adjoining. The garden is still carefully ordered, - 
the only Renaissance garden in Paris, and is a fitting ad- 
junct to the beautiful and varied Italian edifice which looks 
down upon it.* The grounds are dotted with statues of 
eminent men and women, most of them portraits. To the 
east of the palace is an elaborate Florentine fountain and 
basin called the Fountain of the Medicis. 


*See page 144, October, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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next century, for Sainte Geneviéve’s church, now called 
the Pantheon, is topped in the same majestic fashion. 

Now was the beginning, also, of the “baroque” style, 
seen today in not undignified form in the fagades of fashion- 
able St. Thomas Aquinas, of St. Roch, from which the 
crowds of the Revolution watched the daily passing of the 
tumbrils to the guillotine, of the Oratory on the rue St. 
Honoré, and of St. Gervais behind the Hétel de Ville. 
Baroque was developed later on with an over-elaboration 
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time was the formation of what is now called the Ile 
St. Louis (Island of St. Louis) to the east of the Cité. 
This island was made by uniting two small islands which 
had been devoted to such rural uses as the pasturage of 
cows and the whitening of linen. Now the island is a unit 
and only the name of a street indicates where the Seine 
once flowed between. Henry IV built a chapel which be- 
came in the 18th century the present church of St. Louis-in- 
the-Island, whose delicately pierced spire shows glints of 
sky through its opening. Once begun, this new residence 
section rapidly became popular among people who wanted to 
live somewhat remote from the turmoil of many streets. To- 
day the island is covered from tip to tip with dwellings and 
such few shops as are needed to supply the daily needs of the 
people, but there is still the atmosphere of remoteness that 
made its charm for Gautier and Baudelaire and Voltaire, 
and which induced Lambert de Thorigny, president of the 
Parliament, to build the superb mansion, still standing and 
restored to its original beauty, on whose decorations all 
the best French artists of the day lavished their skill. 

Louis XIII cared little for letters. Richelieu, on the 
other hand, made some pretensions to being a literary man. 
It was, in part, his encouragement that made the success 
of the literary meetings at the Hétel de Rambouillet near 
the Louvre where the “precious” ladies and gentlemen con- 
versed and wrote in a language whose high-flown eloquence 
was a reaction against the rough language of the military 
court of Henry IV. Corneille came to the fore in Louis’ 
reign, and, for his own political purposes, Richelieu or- 
ganized a group of writers who had met for their own 
pleasure into the French Academy whose members, the forty 
“Immortals,” assume today to be the court of last resort 
on the literature and language of France. 

The two succeeding sovereigns, Louis XIV and XV 
added other academies—of Inscriptions, Sciences and so 
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on—which, after the Revolution, were combined as the In- 
stitute and established in the Mazarine College. 

History repeated itself when Louis XIII died, leaving 
as his heir a child of five, Louis XIV (1643-1715), whose 
kingdom was ruled by a regent, the queen mother, Anne 
of Austria, who took as her adviser another cardinal, the 
Italian, Mazarin. War with Spain brought success at the 
beginning, but the Parisians were all too soon quarreling 
over the taxes and in the thick of a civil war which was 
carried on for some years and was called the Fronde or 
sling, because the members of Parliament behaved like the 
stone-slinging youngsters of the faubourg St. Honoré who 
gave way before the king’s archers, but renewed their sport 
as soon as their backs were turned. The little king was 
taken to St. Germain for protection during this year-long 
commotion, and it was not until peace between the warring 
parties had been proclaimed that -he returned to Paris. 

This peace did not last long and Anne of Austria and 
Mazarin adopted high-handed measures which did not in- 
gratiate the court with the people or advance its cause. Two 
years later on a summer’s day Mazarin took the child king 
to the top of the hill on which is now the cemetery of Fére 
Lachaise that he might watch a battle between his own 
troops under Turenne and those under Condé just outside 
the city walls on the east. It looked as if Condé were going 
to be crushed between Turenne’s army and the wall when 
the St. Antoine gate was suddenly opened and the guns of 
the Bastille were used to hold off Turenne. It turned out 
that the king’s cousin, the Duchesse de Montpensier, a 
strong-minded young woman who was known as “La Grande 
Mademoiselle,” had taken upon herself to give the orders 
which defeated the royal troops. The court retreated to St. 
Denis, and the city was given over to internal dissensions. 
It was only when Anne consented to send Mazarin away that 
the Fronde came to an end and Louis could return once 
more to Paris. 
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With such youthful experiences of his chief city it is 
stnall wonder that Louis XIV had no great love for it as a 
place of residence and that he spent most of his life at 
Versailles. The hunting lodge which Louis XIII had built 
was the nucleus of the huge palace which his son made 
large enough not only for his family and retinue but for a 
large number of the nobles whom it was his policy to gather 
about him so that he could keep his eye on them. 

This process of centralization was the basic policy of 
Louis’ career. In Paris it took the form of substituting 
a law court under royal control for the local courts in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, and in declaring the municipal offices 
purchasable from the king. Municipal improvements, how- 
ever, produced a city pleasanter to live in. An effort was 
made—not very successfully from the modern point of 
view—to keep the streets clean, and at night a lantern was 
hung midway between cross streets and burned until mid- 
night. As the number of lights installed was but 6,500 
and Paris at that time covered some four square miles of 
territory it may be seen that the illumination was not daz- 
zling. It was enough, however, to be of assistance to Louis’ 
new police force, and to make visible in the evening as 
well as the morning the two gates—of St. Denis and St. 
Martin—erected by the admiring Parisians to do honor to 
Louis’ early victories. The fire department became a lay 
institution at this time for, rather curiously, fire fighting 
had previously been the work of a religious house. 

Two new squares of this century were the Place des 
Victoires, in front of Notre Dame des Victoires, and the 
Place Vendéme, north of the rue St. Honoré. By a city 
regulation no change is permitted today in the facades of 
the buildings on these two open places. 

At the extreme eastern end of modern Paris the Place 
of the Nation is the former Place of the Throne, which re- 
ceived its name when in 1660 Louis sat upon a temporary 
throne beyond the city wall to receive congratulations upon 
having secured the Peace of the Pyrenees. 
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Throne erected in 1660 on the site of the present Place of the Nation 


Paris was lively enough during this reign, for Ver- 
sailles was not so far away but that its people could go to 
town for city diversions, and as Louis grew more serious 
with age and court etiquette more rigorous and burdensome, 
the town made its call more and more insistently. Louis 
himself, hugely bewigged and elaborately elegant, however, 
does not often appear in the picture. Once he took part in 
a gorgeous carrousel—a carnival chiefly of equestrian 
sports—which took place in the square—now called 
the Place du Carrousel—lying between the Louvre and the 
Tuileries. Once, twenty-five years later, he was entertained 
at the Hétel de Ville at a dinner at which the city officials 
waited upon him in person. Yet neither of these pictures 
lingers in the memory like that of the monarch usually 
most punctilious in his dress for occasions, appearing in 
the Palace of the Cité before the Parliament, booted for the 
chase, arrogantly careless of any courtesy toward the body 
he addressed and haughtily insisting with the full force of 
his sincere belief that he and the State were one—“L’Etat, 
c’est moi’—“I am the State.” 
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Power was dear to the king’s heart and he so impressed 
his magnificence on his people that they called him the Sun 
King and thought it only fitting that he should have a rising 
sun carved on the buildings which he erected, such as that 
part of the Louvre which he built to complete the eastern 
quadrangle. The eastern exterior of this section, facing 
the church of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, shows the superb 
colonnade designed by Perrault, a sort of universal genius, 
since he was both physician and architect. Another piece 
of his work was the Observatory, still in active use on the 
left bank near the University. The king’s appreciation of 
splendor demanded completeness, and so his handsome 
buildings were placed in the setting of stately gardens, his 
chief designer being Le Notre whose work is still to be seen 
encircling the palaces in the environs of Paris. In the city 
he laid out the gardens of the Tuileries, and that superb 
avenue, the Champs Elysées (Elysian Fields) which today 
leads from the broad Place de la Concorde to Napoleon’s 
Arch of Triumph, and provides the finest metropolitan vista 
in the world. The three hundredth anniversary of Le 
Notre’s birth is to be celebrated on March 12, 1913, and 
Parisians are now recalling his work with almost unani- 
mous approval because of its harmony with the impressive 
piles which it supplemented. 

Other important buildings of Louis’ reign were the In- 
valides (Soldiers’ Home) with its Church, and its ‘Dome.’ 

Louis’ contest with the pope over the king’s position as 
head of the French church tended to lessen his interest in 
the establishment of religious institutions, but the famous 
church of St. Sulpice, whose twin towers are landmarks 
on the left bank, was begun by him, together with the 
seminary whose square ugliness is soon to house the over- 
flow from the nearby Luxembourg museum. The Abbey- 
in-the-Woods, removed by Louis from Picardy to Paris 
and made famous by the residence there in the middle of 
the last century of the witty Madame Récamier, has been 
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until very recently one of the chief historic “sights” near the 
celebrated left bank department store, the Bon Marché 
(Good Bargain). The Church of St. Nicholas-du-Char- 
donnet is interesting chiefly because of the tomb which 
LeBrun, the painter, designed in honor of his mother—a 
sepulcher opening at the summons of a hovering angel. 
Among Louis’ good works must be counted the union 
of several hospitals into one known as the Salpétriére from 
its occupying the site of a saltpeter manufactory, and de- 
voted today to the care of nervous diseases and insanity. 
The tapestry manufactory of the Gobelins family was 
received into royal favor by Louis and then as now did its 
work only for the government. Its products today, pains- 
takingly made by skillful workmen who have given their 
lives to this task as did their fathers before them, are never 
sold, but are used for the decoration of public buildings and 
as gifts for people whom the 
state wishes to honor. An ex- 
ample was given to Miss Alice 
Roosevelt on the occasion of her 
marriage to Mr. Longworth. 

Of comparatively small houses 
belonging to this century the best 
remaining instances are the Pa- 
vilion of Hanover, in which is 
the Paris office of the New York 
Times ; the Hétel Mazarin which 
now contains the fine collection 
of books known as the National 
Library; the Hotel de la Vril- 
liére, now the Bank of France, 
whose échauguette (observation 
turret) built by Mansard, is illus- 
trated here; the Hotel de Sou- 
bise, used with the Hotel de 





mon 45 ” Clisson to house the national 
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archives; the nearby Hoétel de Hollande, once the Dutch 
embassy ; the Hotel Beauvais from whose balcony the queen- 
mother, the Queen of England, Cardinal Mazarin and 
Turenne watched the entrance of Louis XIV and his bride, 
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Maria Theresa of Spain; and the Hotel d’Aubray where 
lived the famous poisoner, the Marquise de Brinvilliers. 

A giance at the career of this woman shows a social 
condition amazing in its calm iniquity. The marquise her- 
self, of guileless charm, acquired from a lover the destruc- 
tive skill which she utilized in removing from her path her 
relatives and any other people who interfered with her in 
any way. She was beheaded on the Gréve, her body burned 
and the ashes thrown to the winds. At about the same time 
accident disclosed an astounding number of cases of poison- 
ing or attempted poisoning. Mme. de Montespan undoubt- 
edly tried to make way with the father of her children, the 
king, and rumors were constant of many other instances. 
“So far,” said Mme. de Sevigné’s son, “I have not been 
accused of attempting to poison little mamma, and that is 
a distinction in these days.” 

The Sun King authorized many schools, some of them 
free, and he smiled graciously upon many brilliant writers, 
especially if they were not niggardly of their praise of him. 
Yet, in spite of his sincerity, the end of his reign found 
him because of his mistaken policies, with lessened terri- 
tory and with selfish nobility, a disordered bourgeoisie and a 
peasantry in whose hearts was smouldering the fire of bitter 
hatred that was to burst into flame at the Revolution. Ex- 
treme poverty, chiefly caused by taxation, brought about 
hideous evils—famine and disease. During the winter of 
1709, six years before Louis’ death, the cold was so severe 
that five thousand people died of their sufferings in Paris 
alone, and the scarcity of food was so pronounced that the 
court stewards had difficulty in securing enough for the 
king himself to eat. 

So ended in suffering and sullenness the reign of the 
Grand Monarch. 


(End of the C. L. S. C. Required Reading, Pages 149-190. For 
Special Bibliographies, Study Helps and C. L. S. C. News see 
Rownd Table). 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Words which have appeared in previous issues or whose pro- 
nunciation is easily found will not be listed here. The French 
nasal sound will be indicated by the small capital n. The French ‘u’ 
is like the German #. It cannot be exactly represented in English, 
though ew as in few approaches it. 


Arques 

baroque 

Baudelaire 

Beauvais 

Bon Marché 

bourgeoisie 

carrousel 

Champs Elysées 
ncorde 

Condé 

Corneille 

Cours la Reine 

d’Aubray 

Dauphine 

Duchesse de Montpensier 

échauguette 

Ferronerie 

Fronde 

Gabrielle d’Estrées 

Gautier 

Gobelins 

Grande Mademoiselle 

Huguenots 

Invalides 

Ivry 

+? des Plantes 
Rochelle 

Lambert de Thorigny 

LeBrun 

Le Notre 

L’Etat, c’est moi 

l’Hopital de Charité 

Luxembourg 

Mayenne 

Marguerite 

Marquise de Brinvilliers 

Mazarin 

Montespan 

Nantes 

Parvis 

Pantheon 

Perrault 

Petits Augustins 

Rambouillet 

Ravaillac 


*e as in her. 


Ark 
ba-roak’ 
Boe-dee-lair’ 


Box Ma 

Bon Mar-shay’ . 
boor-jwa-zee’ 

kar-roo-sel’ 

Shonz Ay-lee-say’ 

Kon-cord’ 


Doe-pheen’ 
Dew-shess- de* Mon-pon-see-ay’ 
ay-show-ghet’ 

er-own-rie’ 
Frond 
Ga-bree-el’ des-tray’ 
Go-tee-ay’ 
Goab-lan’ 
Grond Mad-mwa-zel’ 
Ug-no’ 
An-vah-leed’ 
Eev-ry’ . 
~~ day Plont (soft ‘j’) 

Roe-shel’ 

Lam-bare’ de Toe-reen-ye’ 


Lay-tah’ say mwa 
low-pee-tal’ de Sha-ree-tay’ 
Lix-on-bourg’ 


Mar-keez’ de Bran-veel-yay’ 
Maz-ar-an’ 

Mon-tes-pon’ 

Nant 

Par-vee’ 

Pon-tay-on’ 

Per-roe’ 

Pe-teez’ O-giis-tan’ 
Ram’-bwe-yay 

Rav-ay-yak’ 































Salpétriére 
Samaritaine 


Val-de-Grace 
Vendéme 
Victoires 
Voltaire 
Vrilliére 


Richelieu 
Mazarin 
Louis XIV 


Richelieu 
“ 


Huguenots 


Manners 


Louis XIV 
Port Royal 
John Law 


Récamier Ray-kah-mee-ay’ 
Richelieu Reesh-lee-uh’ 
Roch Roke 

rococo roe-coe-coe’ 
Roland Roe-lon’ 

Ro Rwa-yahl’ 


yale 
St. Nicholas du Chardonnet 


FICTION BASED ON FRENCH HISTORY 


1598-1610—Henry IV 


Lste 16th Century ‘ 
Manners under Louis XIII Crichton. 


Famous Poisoner 


Mme. de Maintenon 


Fiction Based on French History 


San Nee-ko-la’ dew Shar-don-nay’ 
Sal-pay-tree-ayr’ 
Sa-mar-i-tayn 
Soo-beez’ 

Sons 

Soo-lee’ 
Siil-pees’ 
Tii-ren’ 
Val-de-Grass 
Van-dome’ 
Veek-twar’ 
Vol-tayr’ 
Vreel-yare’ 


From the Memoirs of a Minister of 
France. Stanley J. Weyman. 

Rose d Albret. red P. R. James. 

W. H. Ainsworth. 

Capt. Fracasse. Théophile Gautier. 

The Three Musketeers, and its sequel 

Twenty Years After, and its sequel 

The Vicomte de Bragelonne. Alexandre 
Dumas. 

The Man in Black. S. J. Weyman. 

Richeliew. G. P. R. James. 

Under the Red Robe. S. J. Weyman. 

Cing-Mars. Alfred de Vigny. 

The Preacher and the King. Bungener. 

Henri de Rohan. Ouvry. 

Soldiers of the Cross. Floyer. 

The Huguenot —S Tytler. 

The Huguenot. G. P. R. James. 

The Huguenot Exile. Dupuy. 

The Huguenots. Marsh . , 

Two Evenings at the Hétel Rambouillet. 
Bungener. 

Marchioness de Brinvilliers. Albert 
Smith. 

The Frown of Majesty. Lee. 

The Friends of Pascal. Alcock. 

John Law, the Projector. W. H. Ains- 
worth. 


Sylvandire. Alexandre Dumas. 











Chautauqua Day, February 23 


F RIENDS of Chautauqua in all parts of the country last 

winter joined in celebrating the eightieth birthday of 
Bishop John H. Vincent, Chautauqua’s honored Chancellor, 
and the idea of making his birthday, February 23, each year, 
a world-wide “Chautauqua Day” was born. 

The educational importance of this anniversary was 
widely recognized by people everywhere and many articles 
in the daily press and in weekly and monthly journals 
called attention to the beneficent work of Chautauqua, 
known throughout the world as a unique educational de- 
velopment of the democratic spirit of America. Annual 
celebrations of Chautauqua Day will perpetuate and increase 
recognition of the work of Chautauqua. 

Begin now to plan for Chautauqua Day, next February 
23, 1913, in your community; rally all Chautauquans to 
commemorate the great work of Chautauqua in the past, 
to emphasize the importance of its present activities, and 
to make Chautauqua Day an occasion when some further 
definite movement for the bettering of the life of your 
community shall fittingly be inaugurated. 


A CHAUTAUQUA RALLY 
The simplest form of celebration is for an individual, a 
committee, or a circle to invite all Chautauquans in your 
town to join in a “get together” social in honor of Bishop 
Vincent on February 23. Ask somebody to speak on Chau- 
tauqua and its work, or to tell some Chautauqua experiences, 
but, with or without a “program,” hold a Chautauqua Day 
Rally—merely to get all Chautauquans to meet together 
will be an achievement both interesting and worth while. 
Have you a C. L. S. C. Society of the Hall in the 
Grove or an Alumni Association? If so, then a good nucleus 
for your rally is at hand; if not, organize one for Chau- 
tauqua Day. (Simple plans for such organization will be 
mailed from the Extension Office, Chautauqua, N. Y.) 
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Perhaps you have a Circle largely composed of new 
readers. Then it is your special opportunity to show what 
Chautauqua means. 

Are there not members in your town, possibly not now 
active Chautauquans, who have read one or more years and 
cherish the memory of what Chautauqua did for them? 

Are there not still others who have never been C. L. 
S. C. members but have attended the Chautauqua Assembly 
or have been students in the Chautauqua Summer Schools 
and are keenly interested in the work of the Institution? 

You can undoubtedly find in your Woman’s Club many 
who have been old Chautauquans. Invite them to come 
and share experiences with you. Reach as many as possible 
by means of notices in the newspapers, friendly notes, per- 
sonal calls. Ask them to lend their co-operation. Let them 
feel that “once a Chautauquan is to be always a Chautau- 
quan” and that the Chautauqua fire once kindled in a com- 
munity must never be allowed to die out. The Chautauqua 
spirit is an inspiring and a unifying force; its breadth and 
catholicity give it unique power. 

PROGRAM HINTS FOR CHAUTAUQUA DAY 

Roll Call: “Quotations” from the tributes sent to Bishop 
Vincent on his eightieth birthday (see June CHAuTAv- 
QUAN, 1912). 

Symposium: “What Chautauqua Has Done For Me.” 
Brief personal experiences by C. L. S. C. members and 
others. 

Discussion of article on “How I Was Educated” (see June 
CHAUTAUQUAN, I912). 

Anecdotes of Bishop Vincent’s early life. From “Poor 
Boys who Became Famous” by Sarah K. Bolton. 

Address: The Chautauqua Idea. 

Paper: “Books and Studies published by Bishop Vincent” 
(see U. S. Catalogue available at most book sellers). 

Reading: “An Old Quilt” (see August CaauTauguan, 

1912). 
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Composite Report: “Chautauqua Reminiscences” by Bishop 
Vincent. Summed up under five heads: a) The Place, 
b) A Thought, c) An Institution, d) A Movement, 
e) A Force (see July CHAUTAUQUAN, 1903). 
Reading: From “The Meaning of Chautauqua” by Bishop 
Vincent (booklet mailed on request). 
Summary: “The Round World which Bishop Vincent’s In- 
fluence has Reached” (see July CHAUTAUQUAN, 1903). 
Committee Reports: a) Census of C. L. S. C. Readers and 
Directory of all local Chautauquans ; b) On Organization 
of C. L. S. C. Alumni Association or S. H. G.; 
c) Chautauqua Scholarships; d) Pilgrimage to Chau- 
tauqua. 
Round Table: What is the most practicable thing that Chau- 
tauquans can do for the betterment of this community? 
Toast: “Chautauqua, Our ‘Alma Mater’.” 
SUPPLEMENTARY SUGGESTIONS 
Perhaps you can hold your Rally in the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., a public school hall, public library or the 
parlors of some church. There a Chautauqua exhibit might 
be arranged. You can secure C. L. S. C. diplomas, Annual 
certificates, Chautauqua postcards and other views and 
Chautauqua circulars which will present Chautauqua vividly. 
A Chautauqua poster could be made of points like the fol- 
lowing : 


WHY IT IS WORTH WHILE FOR YOU TO KNOW ABOUT 
CHAUTAUQUA 


For nearly forty years educational ideals in this country have been 
molded through the influence of The Chautauqua Ideal. 
Chautauqua is an American Institution known by the leaders of 

education in all lands. Other nations are looking to Chau- 
tauqua. It is a living force. 
Chautauqua has raised the standard of education in the homes of 
this country for more than a generation. Education is the 
hope of democracy. 
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The Chautauqua Idea of the “College Outlook” for the home has 
helped to bring the college and the people together within a 
generation. 

Don’t Read at Random—Join the C. L. S. C. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ON CHAUTAUQUA DAY 


What progressive movements are being agitated in your 
town? What better time to inaugurate one than on Chau- 
tauqua Day? How can the Chautauqua impulse toward 
inter-denominational fraternity be most effectively applied to 
local institutions? Have you had a Social Survey of your 
village, town, or city? Have any of your friends secured a 
Chautauqua Summer Schools Scholarship? Do your 
women’s clubs or young people’s organizations utilize Chau- 
tauqua plans for systematic reading and study? Have you 
thought of holding in 1914 a “Winter Chautauqua?” Have 
you a public library? Is there a plan to make the school 
houses more useful to the people? Are your people trying 
to lift up the standards of public entertainment in the town? 


Perhaps you can get your mayor or some other public spirited 
citizen to give you an address on “How the Chautauqua 
Spirit may Help to Meet the Needs of the Community.” 
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The Opening of the Danish-Amer- 


ican National Park 
Tychine Ostergaard 


[There are no more desirable citizens in America than the 
Scandinavians; there are none who look back more fondly to their 
old home across the sea. As a bond bteween the new country and 
the old the Danes who have settled in America have given to 
the Danish nation a park—a broad tract of heath among the Rebild 
hills of Jutland. President Taft was Honorary President of the 
Festival Committee which arranged the presentation; the Honorable 
Vice-Presidents were Count Carl Moltke, Danish Minister to the 
United States, and Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, the United States 
Minister to Denmark. On the fifth of last August the park was 
formally presented to Denmark and formally accepted by Kin 
Christian in the presence of a great throng, many hundreds o 
whom had come from America especially for the occasion. Mrs. 
Ostergaard, a native of Jutland, was a spectator of the moving 
scenes which she describes below.—eprTor.] 
|’ IS a charming bit of Danish natural scenery that our 

countrymen from America have chosen for the setting 
of their park. Amid shining meadows and thick forests, the 
Rebild hills rise in sharply marked ridges covered with 
heather and scrub oaks. Dividing them runs a white ‘hollow- 
road’ or defile. When the heather is coming out its faint 
lilac color increases the brilliancy of the brown hills. The 
heather is prettier and more moving, too, than any other 
natural feature—for him who understands it—but it is also 
more somber. 

On the fifth of August, 1912, a day which will be 
long remembered, the beautiful hills of Rebild were the 
scene of a splendid festival. It was a day of national re- 
joicing. For thousands of Danes and Americans the Rebild 
Park is going to mean a delightful place of meeting both 
now and in days to come. People gathered in crowds from 
all parts of the country, carriages stood along the highroad 
through the hills, the famous ‘hollow-road,’ which was 
flanked with Danish and American flags. Trains brought 
hundreds and hundreds of folk from distant towns to the 


small station at a distance of about four kilometers, and 
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from early morning there was an activity never before seen 
im that neighborhood. Everywhere Danneborg, the 
Danish flag, and the Star Spangled Banner floated side 
by side. At about two o'clock the hills surrounding the 
flower-trimmed meeting ground were covered with thou- 
sands of people who kept their places faithfully in spite of 
the pouring rain—the only note of discord in the occasion. 

Suddenly the crowds stirred. Ali heads turned in one- 
direction. The King was coming followed by the President 
of the Council, the Minister of Agriculture and a suite of 
military and civil authorities. Thundering cheers resounded, 
while the King, smiling, bowed on all sides. Cheers were 
repeated over and over again, especially after the King’s 
speech, when upon a sign from him the Danish and American 
flags were run up all along the hills and the King in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by his 20,000 listeners, cried 
“Long live our ancient country!” 

Among the other speeches the American ambassador, 
Dr. Egan, spoke about what Americans owe to the Danes. 
He would not dwell, he said, upon the material struggles or 
victories of the Danish-Americans. They have made their 
way like other immigrants. “No Dane,” @aid Dr. Egan, 
“who was worthy of his own country, was refused when 
he came to the country which is now proud of calling him 
its citizen. But the qualities which made him that good 
citizen were not acquired in his adopted country; they are 
qualities which have been built on noble tradition! In a 
democratic country, he has kept his political conscience 
clear. He has asserted his honor. The Danish-Americans 
have never been classed with those who destroy, they are 
regarded as constructive, They have never estimated money 
or the power of money more than intelligence. They are 
ready to make any sacrifice for the education of their chil- 
dren. The Danish-American—the diligent worker, the skil- 
ful artisan, the careful teacher—has given us more than we 
in any way could give him. He has helped to teach us the. 
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value of religion without bigotry, frugality without plain- 
ness, contentment without small-mindedness.” 

“The significance of the park,” said Mr. Antonsen from 
Chicago, “shall be, that as long as the heath shall lie, through 
all eternity, in its original natural beauty, it shall be a perma- 
nent memorial of the son’s love for his mother, an expres- 
sion of the deep admiration which the emigrated Dane feels 
for his native country. It is a piece of Danish-America 
on Danish ground, where the Star Spangled Banner and 
Danneborg wave side by side in harmony. There shall be a 
call every fourth of July not only to gather Danish-Ameri- 
cans to the festival, but to summon all Americans within 
reach, and they will see and admit the beauty of the Danish 
land.” 

Dr. Max Henius of Chicago, president of the Festival 
Committee, read several telegrams from Danish associations 
which were celebrating the Rebild festival in the United 
States of America. In Chicago 15,000 people were assem- 
bled, in San Francisco about 6,000. A telegraphic con- 
gratulation from President Taft was greeted with cheers 
and was followed by the singing of the American national 
hymn, “America.” 

There was much deep feeling in all hearts and it did 
not cease with the speakers who followed. When the high- 
school director, Héjbjerg, from Nebraska, spoke about 
Danish intellectual culture in America and the part the 
mother tongue plays in it, it was felt that the Danish- 
American National Park was more than a gift to the native 
country, that it was a symbol, a proof of the bonds that 
unite countrymen though separated by oceans. 

The program was enlivened by orchestral music and by 
singing, several of the songs being written for the occasion. 
“Stjernebanneret” (“The Starry Banner”) proved especially 
stirring. A “tone picture” called “The Heather” had been 
prepared as a part of the exercises planned to be given in 
the City Hall in Copenhagen and cancelled on account of 
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King Frederick’s death shortly before. The synopsis given 
below is taken from the program, and, though brief, shows 
amply the loving regard in which all Danes hold 


THE BROWN HEATHER 

Dear heather brown, childhood’s fairy-land! Here 
nested the plover and romped the playful herd. List to 
the shepherd’s song and the toll of distant evening bells. 

Dear, brown Heath! Many a weary wanderer has re- 
turned to this memory-hallowed spot to seek in dreams a 
respite from the strife of the world. Ever to preserve 
your beauty should be the high privilege of every Dane. 


SUNRISE 
The glorious Sun lifts his flaming orb amid eastern 
clouds. A thousand larks acclaim him joyously, the hills 
lie dreaming in the haze, gems of dew sparkle on the 
gossamer—the time of action has come, the holy hour when 
Heaven kneels to Earth. 
SUNSET 
Peace, my heart, the Sun sinks. The toilers turn home- 
ward, silence shrouds the paths, only the drone of a belated 
bee sounds over the plain, the lapwing glides across 
the water in a last flight before he, too, folds his wings. 
Windows gleam and waters mirror the crimson heaven above. 


CONSECRATION 

Denmark, you are proud of your name writ golden 

in billows of grain, yet you will place a flower in your hair, 
a wreath of heather on the graves of your fathers. And 
those from broader lands do not despise your Heath, humble 
though its thatched huts, for the clinging vines are twined 
strongly about their hearts. In the land of the prairies 
a thousand memories rest longingly on the heather-covered 
slopes. So here we have erected our altar beneath nature’s 
vaulted temple. What time has parted is once more joined 
together, in hallowed consecration, on the heather-carpeted 
ground of childhood’s memories. 























The National Song of Denmark 


From the Danish of Johannes Evald 


King Christian stood by the lofty mast 
In mist and smoke; 
His sword was hammering so fast, 
Through Gothic helm and brain it passed ; 
Then sank each hostile hulk and mast, 
In mist and smoke. 
“Fly!” shouted they, “fly, he who can! 
Who braves of Denmark’s Christian 
The stroke?” 


Nils Juel gave heed to the tempest’s roar, 
Now is the hour! 

He hoisted his blood-red flag once more, 

And smote the foe full sore, 

And shouted loud, through the tempest’s roar, 
“Now is the hour!” 

“Fly!” shouted they, “for shelter fiy! 

Of Denmark’s Juel who can defy 
The power?” 


North Sea! a glimpse of Wessel rent 
Thy murky sky! 

Then champions to thine arms were sent; 

Terror and Death glared where he went; 

From the waves was heard a wail, that rent 
Thy murky sky! 

From Denmark, thunders Tordenskiol, 

Let each to Heaven commend his soul, 

And fly! 
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Path of the Dane to fame and might! 
Dark-rolling wave! 

Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 

Goes to meet danger with despite, 

Proudly as thou the tempest’s might, 
Dark-rolling wave! 

And amid pleasures and alarms, 

And war and victory, be thine arms 
My grave! 

—Translated by Longfellow. 


The Father* 


HE man whose story is here to be told was the 
wealthiest and most influential person in his parish; 

his name was Thord Overaas. He appeared in the priest’s 
study one day, tall and earnest. 

“I have gotten a son,” said he, “and I wish to present 
him for baptism.” 

“What shall his name be?” 

“Finn,—after my father,” 

“And the sponsors ?” 

They were mentioned, and proved to be the best men 
and women of Thord’s relations in the parish. 

“Is there anything else?” inquired the priest, and 
looked up. 

The peasant hesitated a little. 

“T should like very much to have him baptized by him- 
self,” said he, finally. 

“That is to say, on a week-day?” 

“Next Saturday, at twelve o’clock noon.” 

“Is there anything else?” inquired the priest. 

“There is nothing else;” and the peasant twirled his 
cap, as though he were about to go. 


By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the Norwegian writer. Translated 
by Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson. Courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Then the priest rose. “There is yet this, however,” 
said he, and walking toward Thord, he took him by the hand 
and looked gravely into his eyes: “God grant that the child 
may become a blessing to you!” 

One day sixteen years later, Thord stood once more 
in the priest’s study. 

“Really, you carry your age astonishingly well, Thord,” 
said the priest; for he saw no change whatever in the man. 

“That is because I have no troubles,” replied Thord. 

To this the priest said nothing, but after a while he 
asked, “What is your pleasure this evening?” 

“T have come this evening about that son of mine who 
is to be confirmed tomorrow.” 

“He is a bright boy.” 

“T do not wish to pay the priest until I heard what 
number the boy would have when he takes his place in 
church tomorrow.” 

“He will stand Number One.” 

“So I have heard; and here are ten dollars for the 
priest.” 

“Is there anything else I can do for you?” inquired the 
priest, fixing his eyes on Thord. 

“There is nothing else.” 

Eight years more rolled by, and then one day a noise 
was heard outside of the priest’s study, for many men were 
approaching and at their head was Thord, who entered first. 

The priest looked up and recognized him. 

“You come well attended this evening, Thord,” said he. 

“IT am here to request that banns may be published for 
my son: he is about to marry Karen Storliden, daughter 
of Gudmund, who stands here beside me.” 

“Why, that is the richest girl in the parish.” 

“So they say,” replied the peasant, stroking back his 
hair with one hand. 

The priest sat awhile as if in deep thought, then en- 
tered the names in his book, without making any comments, 
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and the men wrote their signatures underneath. Thord laid 
three dollars on the table. 

“One is all I am to have,” said the priest. 

“I know that very well, but he is my only child; I want 
to do it handsomely.” 

The priest took the money. 

“This is now the third time, Thord, that you have come 
on your son’s account.” 

“But now I am through with him,” said Thord, and 
folding up his pocket-book he said farewell and walked 
away. 

The men slowly followed him. 

A fortnight later, the father and son were rowing one 
calm, still day, across the lake to Storliden to make ar- 
rangements for the wedding. 

“This thwart is not secure,” said the son, and stood up 
to straighten the seat on which he was sitting. 

At the same moment the board he was standing on 
slipped from under him; he threw out his arms, uttered a 
shriek, and fell overboard. 

“Take hold of the oar!” shouted his father, springing 
to his feet and holding out the oar. 

But when the son had made a couple of efforts he 
grew stiff. 

“Wait a moment!” cried the father, and began to row 
toward his son. 

Then the son rolled over on his back, gave his father 
one long look, and sank. 

Thord could scarcely believe it; he held the boat still, 
and stared at the spot where his son had gone down, as 
though he must surely come to the surface again. There 
rose some bubbles, then some more, and finally one large 
one that burst; and the lake lay there as smooth and bright 
as a mirror again. 

For three days and three nights people saw the father 
rowing round and round the spot, without taking either 
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food ‘or sleep; he was dragging the lake for the body of his 
son. And toward morning of the third day he found it, and 
carried it in his arms up over the hills to his gard. 

It might have been about a year from that day, when 
the priest, late one autumn evening, heard some one in the 
passage outside of the door, carefully trying to find the 
latch. The priest opened the door, and in walked a tall, 
thin man, with bowed form and white hair. The priest 
looked long at him before he recognized him. It was 
Thord. 

“Are you out walking so late?” said the priest, and 
stood still in front of him. 

“Ah, yes! it is late,” said Thord, and took a seat. 

The priest sat down also, as though waiting. A long, 
long silence followed. At last Thord said: 

“T have something with me that I should like to give 
to the poor; I want it to be invested as a legacy in my son’s 
name. 

He rose, laid some money on the table, and sat down 
again. The priest counted it. 

“Tt is a great deal of money,” said he. 

“It is half the price of my gard. I sold it today.” 

The priest sat long in silence. At last he asked, but 
gently: 

“What do you propose to do now, Thord?” 

“Something better.” 

They sat there for awhile, Thord with downcast eyes, 
the priest with his eyes fixed on Thord. Presently the 
priest said slowly and softly: 

“T think your son has at last brought you a true 
blessing.” 

“Yes, I think so myself,” said Thord, looking up, while 
two big tears coursed slowly down his cheeks. 












Efficiencygrams 


January 1 
Efficiency means the maximum of accomplishment with the 
minimum of effort. 
January 2 
“Initiative” pre-supposes using your mind and then acting 
promptly on its advice. 
January 3 
Believe in yourself—in your own goodness, in your own power. 
January 4 
It is a consolation to feel that one has done his best; but if 
that best has not been successful it behooves him to make that best 
better. 
January 5 
Be chary of words of sympathy; they weaken. Be prodigal 
of expressions of understanding; they strengthen. 
January 6 
Find out what the standard is and keep up to it unflinchingly. 
January 7 
Take with you an atmosphere of serenity and see how it 
smooths the day. 
January 8 
There is something more than being able to see opportunity; 
it is to be fitted to take advantage of it. If you are not fitted to it 
it is not your opportunity but another’s. 
January 9 
Apply to yourself the same acute observation that you apply 
to others and you won’t be self-deceived. 
January 10 
Love is a forceful motive power. It supplies purpose; it 
stimulates to action; it rewards. 
January 11 
If you had a machine that would not work you would find out 
the cause and remedy it. If you are not a success, proceed 
on the same plan—find out the cause and remedy it. 
January 12 
Work with concentration, and, when you are through, stop. 
Half concentration wastes time and produces small results. 
January 13 
There is spiritual reinforcement that comes from the mere 
physical attitude of wearing a courageous front. 
January 14 
Cheerfulness is a tool. 
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January 15 
Hope—not vaguely but constructively. Bring to pass what 


h q 
yan Sass Ge January 16 


We are sure of the inner compensation for the right doing, 
and if we think about it rightly there will be other kinds, too. 
January 17 
Be strong to resist temptation. Do not mistake untested 


strength for real power. Jenuary 2 


Sacrifice is not loss, it is exchange. 
January 19 
You are made in God’s image, therefore respect your in- 
dividuality. Your brother is made in God’s image too. Respect 
his individuality. 
January 20 
When you wake in the morning thank God for the night, 
thank God for the opportunities of the day to come, and draw 


upon the divine strength. 
January 21 


Be reasonable; be open to conviction; concede intelligently. 
January 22 

Happiness rests on a basis of well-doing. 
January 23 

Be just—but temper justice with mercy. 
January 24 

Steady pegging at it is more effective than fits and starts, 


however brilliant. 
January 25 


Be cheerful and see how contagious it is. 
January 26 
Time sets the good and the bad in proper relation to each 
other. It is like the clearing away of haze. 
January 27 
Be interested in other people. 
January 28 
Understand exactly what you want to do, believe in your 
ability to do it—then do it! 
January 29 
The final test of all action, of all life is truth. 
January 30 
The writer of narrative keeps constantly before him a unity 


of purpose. So should the teller of life’s story. 
January 31 


Never lose confidence in your own fidelity, your own high- 
mindedness, your own success. 


















Half a Sheet of Paper* 
August Strindberg 


7. HE last moving van had gone. The tenant, a young man with a 
band of mourning around his hat, wandered once again 

through the apartment to see if he had not left something. 
No, he had forgotten nothing—nothing whatever. Then he went 
out into the corridor, although determined never to think more of 
what he had lived through in this apartment. 

But see! In the corridor, near the telephone, there was half 
a sheet of paper tacked up. It was closely written, and in several 
handwritings; some legible, in black ink; some, pencil scrawls in 
black or red. There it stood—the whole beautiful romance that had 
been played in the short time of two years. All that he tried to 
forget was written there—a bit of human history on half a sheet 
of paper! 

He took the sheet down. It was a sort of sun-yellowish scratch 
paper, that casts a sheen. He laid it on the coping of the por- 
celain stove in the sitting room and, bending over it, he began to read. 

First stood her name: Alice. It was the prettiest name he 
knew, because it was his sweetheart’s—and the number I5, II. 
It looked like a chant number in church. 

Under it stood: The Bank. That was his work; the sacred 
work that meant for him and her bread and a home. But the num- 
ber was crossed, for the bank had failed and he had been taken on 
at another, after a short period of much anxiety. 

Then followed—The florist’s and cab station. That was when 
they were engaged, and when he had a pocketful of money. 

Then: The furniture dealer; the decorator—He sets up house. 
Express Bureau—They move in. Opera Box-office—so, 50—They 
are newly wed and go to the opera on Sundays. Their best mo- 
ments are when they both sit in silence and meet in beauty and 
harmony in the fairyland on the other side of the curtain. 

Here followed a man’s name, which was crossed out. It was 
that of a friend who had reached a certain height in the community 
but who could not stand success, hence fell, irremediably, and had 
to travel far away. So ephemeral is that will-o’-the-wisp, success! 

Here something new seems to have entered the lives of the 
couple. Written with a lead pencil in a woman’s hand stands: 


*From “Easter and Stories.” Translated by Velma Swanston 
Howard. Courtesy Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 
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The Sister. Which sister?—Ah! the one with the big gray cloak 
and the sweet, sympathetic face, who comes so softly and never 
goes through the drawing room, but takes the corridor way to the 
bedroom. Under her name is written: Doctor L 

Here first appears the name of a relative,—It says: Mamma. 
That is the mother-in-law, who has discreetly kept out of the way, 
so as not to disturb the newly married. But now she is called in 
the hour of need, and comes gladly, since she is wanted. 

Here begins a big scrawl in blue and red: The Intelligence 
Office—The servant has left, or a new one is to be engaged. 

The apothecary—H-m!—It darkens. The dairy. Here milk 
is ordered—sterilized milk. The grocer—the butcher, and others. 

The household needs begin to be conducted by telephone. Then 
the mistress of the home is not in her usual place? No, for she 
lies sick abed. 

That which followed he could not read, for it began to grow 
dim before his eyes, as it must do for the drowning man at sea 
when he would look through salt water; but it stood there!— 
The undertaker. That tells enough !—a larger and a smaller casket. 
And in parenthesis was written: “Of dust.” 
‘ Then there was nothing more. It ended with dust, as it always 
oes. 

But he took the sun-yellow paper, kissed it, and put it in his 
breast pocket. 

In two minutes he had lived through two years of his life. 

He was not bent when he walked out. the contrary, he 
carried his head high, like a proud and happy man, for he felt that 
once he had possessed the sweetest thing in life. How many un- 
fortunates there are, alas! who have never had this. 


Frithiof's Temptation* 


Esaias Tegnér, Bishop of Wexio (1782-1846), is one of Swe- 
den’s greatest poets, and the one most frequently quoted. In old 
legends he found material ready to his hand, and his “Frithiof’s 
Saga” retold the ancient story. In Tegnér’s version Frithiof and 
fair Ingeborg were reared together and grew to love each other, 
but when their fathers died the princess’s brothers refused to allow 
her to marry Frithiof and gave her to King Ring, good and wise, 
but old enough to be her father. In revenge for the spurning of 
his suit Frithiof refuses to aid the brothers and goes forth in 
search of adventure. At Yule-tide he can no longer resist an at- 
tempt to see Ingeborg and goes in disguise to King Ring’s court 
where he finds himself sorely tempted to take advantage of the 
old king’s weakness. 


The aged monarch wills the chase, and with him hies the gentle 
queen ; 
And swarming round in proud array is all the court assembled seen: 


*From Tegner’s “Frithiof Saga.” Translated by Rev. William 
Lewerey Blackley. 
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Bows are twanging, quivers rattle, eager horse-hoofs paw the clay; 
And, with hooded eyes, the falcons scream impatient for their prey. 


Lo! the chase’s empress cometh! Hapless Frithiof, glance away! 

Like a star on spring cloud sitteth she upon her courser gray, 

Half like Freya, half like Rota, lovelier than the heavenly pair; 

From her slender hat of purple azure plumes float high in air. 
es Se Va Se 


Now the hunter’s troop is ready. Halloa! over hill and dale 
Horns reécho; eager falcons climb aloft to Odin’s hall: 

All the forest beasts affrighted seek their distant lairs in fear; 

But with lance outstretched before her, their Valkyria follows near. 


Ring the agéd cannot follow as the chase speeds swiftly on, 

Sorrowful and silent by him rideth Frithiof alone, 

Gloomy, mournful recollections all his soul with anguish tear, 

And, whenever he can turn him, hears he echoes of despair. 
. es 8 6 ¢ 8S 


While thus he sorrowed, they their way into a lonely dell had made, — 

Dark and hill-surrounded, overspread with birch and alder shade. 

Ring, dismounting, quoth: “How cool and pleasant doth the grove 
appear! 

Weary am I; let us rest, and for an hour I'll slumber here.” 


“Here thou may’st not sleep, O king, for such a slumber bringeth 


pain ; 

Up! The ground is hard and cold—full soon I'll lead thee home 
again.” 

“Like other gods,” the old man said, “sleep cometh when we hope 
it least, 


And surely to his host my guest will scarce begrudge a little rest?” 


Then Frithiof took his mantle off, and spread it out beneath the trees, 
And trustfully the old king laid his head upon the young man’s knees, 
Slept soundly, as upon his shield a warrior after war’s alarms, 
And softly as an infant sleeps within its mother’s loving arms. 


As he slumbers, hark! there sings a coal-black bird from off the 


bough : 

“Haste thee, Frithiof, slay the Graybeard—end thy sorrows at a 
blow ! 

Take the queen—she’s thine, since once to thee betrothal’s kiss 
she gave: 


Here no mortal eye beholds thee; deep and silent is the grave.” 
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Frithiof listens,—hark! now sings a snow-white bird from off a 
bough: 

“Though no mortal eye behold thee, Odin’s eye can see thee now: 

Coward. wouldst thou murder sleep? Shall helpless age by thee be 
slain? 

Such deed, whate’er to thee it bring, can never peace or honor gain.” 


So-the birds sang, both’ in turn, but Frithiof took his battle-blade, 

Shuddering he flung it from him, far into the gloomy shade; 

The black bird back to Nastrand flies; but, borne along on shining 
wings, 

With song as sweet as tuneful harp, the white one up to sunshine 
springs. 


Straight the old king, waking, quoth: “Much rest did my short 
sleep afford; 

’Tis sweet to slumber in the shade, protected by a brave man’s sword: 

But where, O stranger, is thy blade—the lightning’s brother, 
whither sped? 

And who hath separated you, so little wont to separate?” 


“It matters little,” Frithiof said, “for swords are plenty in the 
North; 

Sharp-tongued is the blade, O king; no word of peace it speaketh 
forth: 

Within the steel doth evil dwell, a spirit dark from Niffelhem; 

Against him sleep no safety hath; gray hairs are but a snare to him.” 


“Dissembled was my slumber, youth, to prove thee,” agéd Ring 
replied; 

“The wise should never trust himself to man or sword of man 
untried. 

Thou art Frithiof; when my hall thou entered’st I knew thee well: 

Old Ring hath long been ware of what his guest sought to conceal. 


“Wherefore, thus disguised and nameless, ’neath my roof-tree didst 
thou glide? 

Wherefore? Was it from the old man’s arms to steal away his bride? 

Honor, Frithiof, never sitteth nameless at the banquet gay; 

Frank and open is its visage, and its shield is bright as day. 


“The dread alike of gods and men, to me a Frithiof far was famed; 
Shields he cleft; by him insulted, sacred shrines in ruin flamed; 
Soon with fierce array he’ll come, I ever thought, to vex my land, 
And he came,—in beggar’s raiment, and a staff was in his hand. 
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“Yet, wherefore turn away thy gaze? I, too, have felt youth’s 
angry strife; 

It is the time of Berserk-rage in each man’s ever-struggling life: 

In clash of arms its course must pass, until appeased its fierce 
mood be: 

Thy fault in pity I forget, since I have proved and pardoned thee. 


“Thou seest I am agéd grown, and to the grave must soon decline; 
Then take to thee my realm, and take the queen, for she is thine. 
Meanwhile, remain, my son, and dwell within my palace as before; 
"Guard me, thou swordless warrior; our ancient strife is o’er.” 


“Never,” gloomy Frithiof answered, “came I as a thief to thee; 
And had I willed to take thy queen, could any man have hindered 
me? 

I only longed my bride to see but once—alas! but once again, 
And, woe is me! the half-quenched flame rekindled I to fiercer pain. 
sé es 6 & 6 
“No more, no more for peace in vain I’ll seek upon the grassy earth; 
Beneath my footsteps burns the soil, no shade to me the trees give 

forth; 
My Ingeborg is lost to me, alas! by agéd Ring she’s owned; 
Life’s sun for me is set, and wide is sorrow’s darkness spread 


around.” 
oe 6 6 6 6 


The Vesper Hour* 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent. 


‘SEVEN SIMPLE RULES OF LIFE FOR THE NEW 
YEAR 


. “Everything in life centers in personality 
If any man will open the door.” 


1. Live to serve rather than to be served—be a fountain 
rather than a whirlpool. 
2. Be silent about yourself. 


*The Vesper Hour continues the ministries of Chautauqua’s 
Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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3. Cultivate the habit of self-denial—not for merit to be 
won but for service to be done. 
Seek the happiness and success of others. 
Keep an open door between yourself and God. 
Use the Sabbath Day wisely. 
- Build up character after God’s order. 


Wows 


One of the most gifted Protestant leaders today in Paris 
is Pastor Wilfred Monod of the well-known Protestant Church, 
the Oratoire.* He has written many books which have made a 
wide appeal to the thinking French people of today. One of the 
strongest of these is entitled “To Believers and Atheists,” which 
has been much discussed. His sympathies are very broad. The 
modern Christian movement called in France “Christian Socialism” 
appeals to him strongly. While fearless and effective in his writing, 
he is profoundly devout and touches the hearts of his people by 
his understanding of their needs. The following brief sketch en- 
titled “L’Humanité” is typical of his far-reaching spirit. It is one 
of a group of short essays entitled “Science and Prayer” intended 
for each month of the year. Chautauqua readers will be repaid by 
a closer acquaintance with this earnest leader. 


HUMANITY 


Jonah 4:11. “And should not I spare Ninevah, that great 
city, wherein are more than six score thousand per- 
sons that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand; and also much cattle?” 

H, how the Thought of Humanity makes my heart beat! 
Millions and millions of human creatures complete 

their days of toil under the reddening of the twilight sky; 
then I begin mine under the pearly light of morning. While 

I slept many have toiled for me; they have harvested the 

cotton which is to clothe me, extracted the coal which will 

warm me, shipped the foods which are to nourish me. 

Nearer to me, under the silent stars, bakers have kneaded 

*Members will notice that in the December number of the 

“Reading Journey through Paris” there is a photograph of Queen 

Wilhelmina laying a wreath at the foot of the statue of Coligny 


on the outside of this church, and in this number a picture of the 
facade. 
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my bread while I slept, printers have set up my morning 
papers, mechanicians have driven the panting locomotives 
which brought my letters. My imagination traverses earth 
and sea, and everywhere it encounters the human being 
everywhere identically the same under the most varied dis- 
guises, everywhere marked by the seal of reason, illumined 
by the austere brightness of incorruptible conscience, every- 
where sad and depressed and hungering for happiness. I 
am filled with compassion for my race; by a mental impulse 
I unite with it deliberately ; I refuse to separate my destiny 
from its destiny; at the beginning of the day, I voluntarily 
take my place in the moving caravan. 

But this is too little to say; for I feel myself in com- 
munion with the dead, as well as with the living. Humanity 
constitutes an indivisible thing, an organic whole, to which 
belong all human beings that have ever existed since the 
beginning of the world; humanity is a collective being 
where the living are ever an infinitely small minority while 
the dead make up its innumerable majority. And I owe 
everything to those who have gone before! They discovered 
fire, they invented tools, they formed language; millions of 
human brains have left their indelible marks on each of the 
words that I use; if I am to express my prayer, it is be- 
cause they have furnished me with the means. They have 
suffered, they have erred, they have sinned, they have dis- 
appeared in the dust with their temples and their cities, 
but they sought, they labored, they created art and science, 
and all our civilization is their work. This is why I feel 
myself one with the obscure multitude of our unknown 
predecessors. 

Yet my gratitude always goes out above all to those 
neroes of conscience and of faith who scattered the shadows 
of paganism, forced back evil and despair, faced martyr- 
dom, laid the foundations of the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
At the moment when I kneel I think of all who, before my 
time have knelt in order that I, in my turn, may pray freely 
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and hopefully; I think of the prophets, the apostles, the 
confessors, the reformers, the missionaries; I feel myself 
surrounded by the “great cloud of witnesses” wherein I 
salute the loved and venerated beings who before death re- 
vealed even to me the calm splendor of their sanctity. 

- And I say to myself that I in my turn should like to 
leave the same spiritual heritage to my successors. Then I 
am united in spirit not only to generations gone but to those 
which shall follow; I perceive that the present must be sac- 
rificed to the future and that we must prepare for our 
children an environment favorable to the noble and com- 
plete development of the human being. Today the atmos- 
phere which souls breathe is poisoned by enormous centers 
of pestilence; entire continents set free the asphyxiating 
emanations of a fierce and sensual paganism; and in our 
civilized countries the moral status is so rudimentary that 
different people of Europe behave like strangers to each 
other, try to weaken each other on commercial and industrial 
grounds, prepare international war, and thus by falsehood 
perpetuate hatred, and by hatred, misery. 

This is where we are today. And this is why, on my 
knees at dawn, the hour when my heart is moved toward 
humanity, when I unite with the humanity of yesterday as 
with that of today, I feel the need of uniting with equal fer- 
vor with the humanity of the future. I love it in anticipa- 
tion. I wish it to be strong and generous, able to accom- 
plish the designs of God and to carry the world to its goal; 
and to that end I must from now on respect liberty. Woe 
is me if I desire to compel coming generations to think 
exactly as I myself think, if I forge cages for spirits to 
come, if I fasten the bark of the future to the shores of 
the present. 














In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle (C. L. S. C.) Continental European, Classical, English, and 
American subjects are covered in a four years’ course of which 
each year is complete in itself. The Round Table Department 
contains study helps and other items of interest to readers. 


= 
“Let there be many windows in your soul 
That all the beauty of the universe may beautify it. 
Not the narrow pane 
Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays 
That shine from countless sources. 
Tear away 
The blinds of superstition ; let the light 
Pour through fair windows, broad as faith itself 
And high as Heaven. Tune your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars 
And to the voice of nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness as the plant 
Turns to the sun. A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to help you to their peace-crowned heights ; 
And all the forces of the firmament 
Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 
To thrust away half-truths and grasp the whole.” 
—Selected. 
































=— 


DEATH OF MRS. LEWIS MILLER 
The death of Mrs. Lewis Miller of Akron, Ohio, brings 
into prominence for all Chautauquans a reminder of the 
gentle lady whose husband, Hon. Lewis Miller, was one of 
the founders of Chautauqua. As the mother of a large 
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family of eleven children, Mrs. Miller’s sympathies reached 
out to a wide circle of friends. She shared the enthusiasm 
of her husband in the days when he devised the plans for 
his famous Akron Sunday School. Its unique building gave 
it prestige throughout the wide territory where it became a 
model for progressive architecture in church building. After 
the founding of Chautauqua in 1874 the Miller Cottage with 
its adjoining tent became the summer home of the family 
and here the boys and girls grew to maturity, entering into 
all Chautauqua developments. Mrs. Miller’s oldest son, 
Mr. Ira M. Miller, is third vice-president of the Board of 
Trustees of Chautauqua Institution. Seven of Mrs. Miller’s 
sons and daughters are still living, and at their request 
Bishop Vincent conducted the services at Akron. 


— 


CHAUTAUQUA DAY, FEBRUARY 23 

Everybody who has now or ever has had any connection 
of any kind with Chautauqua, or who wants to begin the 
cultivation of the spirit of earnest brotherhood which is the 
true “Chautauqua Spirit” should read the article on page 193, 
suggesting appropriate recognition of Chancellor Vincent’s 
birthday, February 23. Then, when they have read it they 
should act upon it. 


a 


CHAUTAUQUA IN NEW YORK 

An inspiring Chauatuqua meeting was that held by the 
members of the New York City Chautauqua Round Table 
on the evening of December 3. The Round Table has been 
most fortunate in securing the friendly co-operation of 
Christ Church at 71st Street and Broadway, a place easy 
of access. The transept of this church, known as Seabury 
Hall, forms a cosy auditorium and here Chautauquans have 
gathered frequently during the past few years. On this 
occasion they were particularly fortunate in being able to 
welcome Professor Cecil F. Lavell of Teachers’ College, 
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Columbia University. Professor Lavell is well known to 
Chautauquans. His charming book, “Italian Cities” has 
been deservedly popular and many who have been to Chau- 
tauqua remember his fine lectures and his admirable studies 
in modern history. An enthusiastic audience lingered after 
his address to chat with the speaker and with each other. 
A roll call revealed the fact that some twenty of those 
present had been to Chautauqua. Each under-graduate class 
and a number of older classes were represented and several 
New York 1913s are looking forward to graduation this 
summer. 


= 


HOW TO STUDY DR. POWERS’S BOOK 

It is frequently true that a circle can accomplish its 
best work if the members do the actual reading of the 
prescribed chapters at home, making themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the material so that the various members on 
the program at the meeting may be related mentally to the 
different aspects of the work to which they refer. In the 
case of Dr. Powers’s “Mornings with Masters of Art,” 
which requires constant reference to the pictures which he 
is describing, it will be found that the best results can be 
obtained by going through the required chapters in class. 
It will not be necessary to read every word aloud. Each 
paragraph may be summarized in a few words and the re- 
sult given to all, while the author’s statements should be 
compared closely with the illustrations. This method will 
impress clearly upon the mind the inter-relation of text and 
pictures. 


= 


PRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN WORDS 
A person gains most from reading and research when 
he does it all himself. This applies to investigation of the 
pronunciation of foreign words as much as to anything else. 
And when such words occur in the home reading work not 
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only does he get the most advantage who studies out the 
pronunciation for himself at home, but he also promotes 

* the excellence of the work done in the circle if he does not 
waste precious moments in hesitations. At the same time, 
with very busy people who do a good deal of the work at 
the meeting instead of beforehand it often will help matters 
if one person prepares himself on all the unusual words in 
the lesson and gives the correct rendering promptly as the 
necessity arises. This time-saving service, however, will fail 
of its greatest usefulness if readers allow themselves to be 
helped and do not make the information their own by jotting 
it down. No pronunciation once given should require re- 
petition at another meeting. 


= 


DEATH OF TWO EARLY CHAUTAUQUANS 

Two of Chautauqua’s enthusiastic disciples who ren- 
dered her signal service in past years, slipped away into the 
other life last autumn. Dr. Richard S. Holmes, one of the 
editors of The Continent in Philadelphia, recalls to many 
an old Chautauquan of very interesting personality. Dr. 
Holmes was one of Chautauqua’s earliest Sunday School 
Normal Class teachers, a co-worker with that famous body 
of young men, Doctors Hurlbut and Dunning, Dr. B. T. 
Vincent and Frank Beard, Dr. Worden and James L. 
Hughes, who threw themselves heartily into the building up 
of Chautauqua under its wise Chancellor’s leadership. Dr. 
Holmes was a brilliant teacher and a marked member of the 
Latin Department in Chautauqua’s first Summer School. 
In 1884 when Chautauqua established a correspondence col- 
lege, Dr. Holmes became its first registrar, with offices in 
Plainfield, New Jersey. He was one of the earliest C. L. 
S. C. members and by his counsels and practical helpful- 
ness gave it the strength of his scholarly mind. In later 
years the ministry reasserted its call to him, he became a 
pastor and later the editor of an important church paper. 
Quite a different field of Chautauqua service was that 
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occupied by the late Dr. Wilbur F. Davidson, one of the 
pioneer leaders of the early Chautauqua assemblies through- 
out the country. His tact as a leader endeared him to thou- 
sands to whom he gave of his best and Chautauqua grate- 
fully recognized his hearty co-operation in extending her 
educational ideals. 


S 


A LETTER FROM THE SENIOR PRESIDENT 


Class of 1913, attention! Those of us who were at 
Chautauqua during the season of 1912 caught a clear vision 
of the glories awaiting us next year. Just think of it! More 
than thirty of us were in line on Recognition Day; our ob- 
ligations to the Alumni Association were all discharged before 
the season’s close ; some money still remains in our treasury, 
and we have another year’s dues to depend upon ; our banner 
is provided for and our tablet in the Hall of Philosophy is 
in course of preparation! Did any other class in the history 
of the C. L. S. C. ever have a brighter outlook for the 
future? Let us resolve that not one of us shall fall by 
the way. If any of us have fallen a little behind with our 
reading let us resolve to make it all up before the end of 
this C. L. S. C. year; just a little economy of time will do 
this. Now is the time for every member of the class 
to begin planning to be at Chautauqua on Recognition Day 
this year. And let us go early and stay late; some won- 
derful experiences await us. 

W. E. Howard, President. 
3323 Ward St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


= 


NOT TOO BUSY TO READ 
The circle at Ozark, Missouri, is made up of busy home 
makers, women who look after the welfare of husbands and 
children, of brothers and sisters, of parents. One adds to 
her household duties the care of an invalid mother. Another 

















Rev. W. E. Howard 
President of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1913 


Recognition Day, 1912, at Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. Procession led by 
Cc. L. S. C. Field Secretary, Mrs. Ida B. Cole and Dr, C. E. Shelton, 
Manager of the Assembly 
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has five children. Yet all of these people find time to do 
good work and to keep up a high average in their atten- 
dance record. Perhaps it is because the mother of five 
feels that she must read for her children as well as herself 
that she assimilates with especial thoroughness what she 
learns. This group is fortunate in having several members 
who read aloud with unusual distinctness and expression, 
one of them the winner of a gold medal in a W. C. T. U. 
contest. These readers are always willing to use their talent 
for their friends’ pleasure. A recent delightful instance was 
during the progress of an all-day meeting. The Ozark 
Circle is an excellent example of the truth that it is always 
the busy people who can do one thing more, and the reason 
is because they have learned how to work with system. 


= 


DO YOU FEEL IT? PASS IT ON 

There is great power in enthusiasm. If you want to 
persuade you must believe firmly and you must express 
your belief with conviction. Your earnestness will have its 
weight; if you add enthusiasm to it you cannot fail of 
success. Those Chautauqua readers who know people 
who need the pleasure or the discipline of systematic read- 
ing will be sure to win them to the C. L. S. C. if they put 
into their arguments the enthusiasm which they themselves 
feel. It is this belief and enthusiasm that make our Field 
Secretaries, Miss Meddie Ovington Hamilton and Mrs. Ida 
B. Cole, convincing workers, that allow Miss Georgia Hop- 
kins, for two years the Lady of the Veranda at Chautauqua, 
New York, to report three vigorous circles in the not very 
large town of Shelbyville, Illinois, and that make the city 
of Des Moines, Iowa, an equally living center of Chautauqua 
activity. When you feel so enthusiastic about the course 
that you can’t keep still another minute, don’t try! That is 
the time to talk for then you’ll make converts in plenty. 


6 
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THROUGH CHAUTAUQUA’S GOLDEN GATE* 


It seems a long way from the cloisters of San Gabriel and the 
picturesque Blue Danube to Chautauqua’s Golden Gate, and it 
might seem a rather sudden drop from the spiritual on the one 
hand, and the romantic on the other; but it can only seem so to 
the uninitiated, for if one uses eyes and ears at Chautauqua, he 
will perceive, not only the spiritual and picturesque, but poetry 
and sentiment as well. This is best observed by the class completing 
the four years’ reading course. From the Baccalaureate sermon in 
the Amphitheater and the impressive Class Vigil held at night in 
the Hall of Philosophy with the classic Greek fires, lighted es- 
pecially for that occasion, burning brilliantly, to the Recognition 
Day exercises and presentation of diplomas, all is marked by the 
finest sentiment. Bishop Vincent may not be classed as a poet, but 
the poetic instinct has been given rare expression in the many 
ideas and symbols connected with the C. L. S. C. graduation 
ceremonies. On the morning of Recognition Day, the members of 
the class assemble and form in procession outside the Golden 
Gate, which for the occasion is placed at the foot of the path leading 
to the Hall. After a brief ceremony here, the Guard unlocks the 
“Portals of Knowledge” and the procession moves slowly under the 
arch, is met on the other side by winsome little girls dressed in 
white and crowned with smilax, who strew the pathway with flowers, 
the choir meanwhile singing a welcome to the new members of 
the “Society of the Hall in the Grove,” for that is the standing 
now accorded the graduates. The ceremonies here consist of music, 
responsive readings and brief addresses. An important feature is 
the dedication of the class tablet. It is the desire of Chautauqua 
Institution, that each class shall have a kind of proprietorship in 
the Hall of Philosophy by contributing a mosaic tablet to be laid 
in the floor of that building. If the tablet has been provided and 
placed, it is dedicated at this time. 

Besides the graduating class, representatives from other classes 
with their banners and emblems always are present on Recognition 
Day, and when the formal recognition of the new class has been 
received, the whole audience is arranged in procession, and marches, 
led by Chancellor Vincent and the other officers, down the avenue 
and along the lake front to the Amphitheater, where the oration of 
the day is given. The Class of 1912, officially called the Shakespeare 
Class, had a large number present to pass through the Gates. With 

*Read at a meeting of the Monongahela (Pennsylvania) 


Woman’s Club following papers on “San Gabriel” and “The Blue 
Danube.” 
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their brand new white silk banner with its spearhead brought from 
Stratford and its green-embroidered motto “To thine own self be 
true,” they felt a thrill of importance as they marched along, 
two and two, between the separated ranks of hundreds of alumni. 
It is glorious to be the cynosure of all eyes. Of course they all 
looked ravishing,—they admitted it. Along with their badges, they 
wore the eglantine, the class flower. As it wasn’t the season for 
wild roses, they manufactured their own, and one of our Monon- 
gahela graduates carried off the honors for expert needlework. 
She did not violate Chautauqua decorum however by doing her 
fancy work while a lecture was in progress. Another member of 
our circle distinguished herself as commander-in-chief of the 
‘punch’—so called—table. She ladled out three or four thousand 
glasses, more or less, of that beverage on the evening of the 
Promenade Concert and Reception. 

Amid strains of joyous band music, we took our places as 
guests of honor, to listen to Dr. Earl Barnes in a most inspiring 
address on “Being Born Again.” I wish it were possible to give 
you some of the points of this excellent discourse. Emphasis was 
laid on the fact that “to neglect one’s continuous mental growth 
is sin.” Of course, as we hadn’t been neglecting our mental growth, 
we felt highly virtuous, and as the inner man so perfectly corres- 
ponded with our outer splendid appearance, we were at peace with 
all the world. It was a red letter day, and a golden one, as well, 
for the weather, which had been so ungracious hitherto, suddenly 
became most beneficent. There is a tradition that it never rains 
at Chautauqua on Recognition Day, and the tradition was not 
broken by the Class of 1012. In the afternoon, the class again 
assembled to receive their diplomas, and to have a picture taken, 
for you see we people, fifty, sixty and seventy years young, must 
have all the thrills and sensations of the sweet young graduate. 
After that, we adjourned to Alumni Hall. One of our members had 
composed a song which he dedicated to the class, and we made the 
walls of Alumni Hall resound and reverberate with the echo of 
our voices under the skilful direction of our musical leader, who 
is also one of Monongahela’s daughters. 

There is one other feature in which the graduating class 
participates with much gusto. Passing the Gate gives one entrée 
to that crowning function, the banquet, and one goes in happiest 
mood and in best bib and tucker. The banquet is not a feast 
for the gods, for the nectar and ambrosia are negligible factors. 
One is wisely advised to eat his usual meal before attending and 
has no regret in having done so. The real business of the evening is 
the after dinner speeches, and when President George Vincent, in his 
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réle as toastmaster, rises and pushes back his chair, a pleasurable 
thrill runs through the entire assemblage. Everybody screws him- 
self up to the correct pitch of appreciativeness, one almost holds 
one’s breath in delighted expectancy, and is not disappointed; for 
with such speakers as Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, Mr. Griggs, Earl 
Barnes, Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith and others, together with President 
Vincent’s witty introductions and his happy way of putting things 
in his characteristic staccato style, one is lost in admiration at the 
verbal fencing and rapid mental action displayed. There is nothing 
quite so enjoyable as brilliant repartee, and one gets the cream of it 
at a Chautauqua banquet. It is with a sigh of regret that the 
evening comes to an end, and there are expressions on every side 
of “Delicious,” “Wasn’t it splendid,” and somebody almost says 
“Ripping.” 

A discriminating person has said Chautauqua is more like her 
idea of heaven than any other place she knows, so the Golden Gate 
is a more significant symbol than even Bishop Vincent dreamed. 

The spot is a paradise for gray-haired ladies. I came upon it in 
the nick of time, for now the evil days will come not when I shall 
say I have no pleasure in them. Old age has no terrors, the 
spectre is laid, and I recall Browning’s familiar lines: 

“Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 


4 
NEWS FROM CIRCLES AND READERS 


“The co-operation of distant assemblies with Chau- 
tauqua Institution in giving C. L. S. C. activities a place 
on their programs is one of the pleasant instances of cor- 
diality and brotherhood that one is constantly coming 
across,” said Pendragon as he laid down a letter with a 
California postmark. “They know a good thing when they 
see it,” returned a spirited reader. “Won’t you read us 
your letter?” “Indeed I will. It is from one of our en- 
thusiasts at Pacific Grove. He says: “You will be pleased 
to learn that a splendid assembly program this year has 
aroused increased interest in the C. L. S. C. reading course. 
The Vincent Circle starts out with an increased membership 
and greater enthusiasm than ever.’” “That is saying a 
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good deal,” declared another Californian, “for the vigor of 
that Vincent Circle is known all up and down the coast.” 
“*We meet in the Pacific Grove Museum building,’” con- 
tinued Pendragon. “‘Our public library committee buys 
one set of books and purchases books that are suggested as 
helpful in our reading course. I want to say on behalf of 
our assembly management that in the arrangement of its 
annual program the highest Chautauqua ideals are aimed at 
and the true Chautauqua spirit is fostered.’” “Good, 
good,” cried the group about the Round Table. “That is 
as it should be.” “ ‘We all enjoyed the visit of Miss Meddie 
Ovington Hamilton, the C. L. S. C. Field Secretary, to the 
coast last year and we shall gladly welcome her again at 
any time that she may come.’” 

“We echo that sentiment in our part of the country,” 
said a southern delegate. “And we in the East have been 
unusually fortunate in our opportunities to become acquaint- 
ed with her,” said a New Yorker. “She made her head- 
quarters at Chautauqua, New York, for a short time this 
autumn, and gave addresses in the vicinity. By way of 
neighborliness and to foster the always gratifying interest 
of the lake region in Chautauqua, she spoke at Westfield, 
Mayville, Chautauqua, Ashville, Lakewood, Jamestown and 
Falconer. In every case a responsive hearing was given to 
the message which she delivered in her own winning 
manner.” 

“T am an easterner, too,” said another New Yorker, 
“and one of the old time Chautauquans as well. I belong 
to the Brooklyn Chautauqua Alumni, a famous old or- 
ganization. This year we are studying two of the books 
of the regular work, Ogg’s ‘Social Progress in Contem- 
porary Europe’ and Sidgwick’s ‘Home Life in Germany.’” 
“That is a good selection.” “We are finding it as delightful 
as we prophesied when Miss Kate F. Kimball the Executive 
Secretary of the C. L. S. C. and Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 
the Managing Editor of the Chautauqua Press, told us 
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about the course at a meeting which we held at the beginning 
of the year.” 

“We have a Vincent Circle in Toledo,” said an Ohioan, 
“and not long ago we honored ourselves by giving a luncheon 
for Bishop William Oldham who is honorary president of 
the Class of ’06.” “How fortunate you were to capture 
him.” “We thought so, and we enjoyed mightily his re- 
sponse to one of the toasts.” 

“I am here to report the formation of a new circle,” 
said a New Jersey delegate. “All eyes are on New Jersey 
just now,” said Pendragon, “so we are glad of a Chau- 
tauqua interest there as well as a presidential interest. 
Where is your circle?” “It is made up of young people 
connected with the Clinton Avenue Baptist Church in 
Trenton. The circle was planned by the enthusiastic pastor 
of our church, Rev. Judson Conklin, during his summer 
vacation, and much enthusiasm is shown by the members, 
who anticipate some very interesting and instructive meet- 
ings.” “A new circle is like a new child,” commented a 
Port Jervis (New York) member. “I always think of the 
fun they are going to have with all their new experiences. 
By and bye they'll graduate, and then the early graduates 
will be able to relate their experiences to the ones coming 
on later. It is always delightful to have some circle mem- 
ber go to Chautauqua in the summer and tell her circle 
about it when the autumn work begins. We had such a 
pleasure last autumn when two of our former graduates, a 
mother and son, came back from the western part of the 
state full of interest and shared their happiness with us.” 
“We had a similar feature in our first program of the year 
at the Des Moines Chautauqua Union,” said an Iowan. 
“Our list included a paper entitled ‘Impressions vhile Pass- 
ing through the Golden Gate,’ an address, “The Advantages 
of a Chautauqua Assembly to a Community,’ and a talk 
which gave ‘Glimpses from Old Chautauqua.’” “And every 
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word of it was delightful, I'll be bound,” ejaculated an 
enthusiast, amid applause. 

“Monday is Chautauqua Day with the people of Water- 
loo, lowa,” said Pendragon, looking up from a newspaper 
clipping. “This report speaks of a large number of en- 
thusiastic and interested members which attended the meet- 
ing of the Columbia Circle which was held in the public 
library west on Monday afternoon. The account goes on 
to say that the Carnegie Circle met in the library east, and 
that the meeting of the Franklin Circle was held in the 
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evening.” 
question,’ 


’ 


“Monday is a busy day in Waterloo without any 
said a delegate, “but I represent another circle, 
the Grant, which meets on Tuesday evenings. 


We didn’t 


like to slight the other days of the week you see!” 
“Every day is a Chautauqua day,” said Pendragon, 
and the meeting broke up in great good humor. 


= 


ATTENTION, FIRESIDE TRAVELERS 
As it has been suggested that the Travel Club programs 
be discontinued the editor of the Round Table would be 
glad to hear from every person or club making use of them 
so that an idea of their value may be gained. 


= 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Openinc Day.-—October 1. 

SpectaL Sunpay — November, 
second Sunday. . 

Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day — Jdauary, last 
Thursday. 

Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpecraL SunpAY—February, sec- 


ond Sunday. 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. 
Cuautaugua Day — Febru- 
ary 23. ¥ 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 
Appison Day—May I. 


SpeciaL SunpAY—May, second 


Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 
May 18. 

SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second 
Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day — August, 
first Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 


St. Paut’s Dav—August, second 
Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—August, third 

Wednesday. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR FEBRUARY 
FIRST WEE! 


“Paris in the ‘Great Century 
Journey in Paris,” 


K 
*” (Tue Cuautauguan, “Reading 
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Smith’s “The Spirit of French Letters,” Chapter VI. 


' SECOND WEEK 

“Christian X of Denmark; Gustaf V of Sweden; Haakon VII 
of Norway. Democratic Monarchy” (Tae Caaurauguan, “Euro- 
pean Rulers,” V). 

Powers’s “Mornings with Masters of Art,” Chapter VIII. 


THIRD WEEK 
Powers, Chapters IX, X. 


FOURTH WEEK 
Powers, Chapters XI, XII. 


= 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON “EUROPEAN RULERS” 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden, William E. Curtis. Danish 
Life in Town and Country, Jessie Brochner. Denmark, M. Pearson 
Thomson. The Old Town, Jacob A. Riis. Swedish Life in Town 
and Country, O. G. von Heidenstam. Norway, Mrs. Beatrix Jung- 
man. Jn Viking Land, Will S. Monroe. Lectures, Burton Holmes, 
Vol. XII. Lectures, John L. Stoddard, Vol. I, Norway; Supplemen- 
tary Vol. I, Denmark, Sweden. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON “A READING JOURNEY THROUGH PARIS” 
Madame de Sévigné’s Letters; Stokes’s Madame de Brin- 
villiers and her Times; La Fontaine’s Fables; Pascal’s Thoughts 
(translated by Rawlings). 
1 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


The following programs are offered merely as helps to circles. 
No circle is required to use them. 


FIRST WEEK—JANUARY 20-FEBRUARY 5 

a. Roll Call. “Events of the Reigns of Henry IV, Louis XIII, 
Louis XIV” (Duruy’s “History of France”). 

Reading. Macaulay's “Ivry.” 

Character Sketches. a) Marie de Medici; ‘b) Richelieu (for 
references see Travel Club programs, Second Week, numbers 
I and 3). 

Art Talk based on Hourticq’s “Art in France,” Part II, Chap- 
ter ITI. 

Book Review. “Madame de Brinvilliers and Her Times” by 
Stokes. . 

Paper. “Port Royal” (Smith, page 166; Rea’s “Enthusiasts of 

ort Royal ;” Alcock’s “The Friends of Pascal”). 

Reading, with assignment of parts, of Moliére’s “The Affected 
Ladies” (Smith’s “Spirit of French Letters,” page 135). 

SECOND WEEK—FEBRUARY 5-12 

Summary of Mr. Bestor’s article in this number. | 

Reading. Bjérnson’s “The Father” in this Magazine. 

Singing of the Danish National Song. : ‘ 

Summary of Chapter VIII of Powers’s “Mornings with Mas- 
ters of Art” with study of pictures. 

Quiz on allusions in this chapter. as 

Book Review. Anderson’s “Romance of Sandro Botticelli” or 


yes 


» aye 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4 
5. 
6. 
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Hay’s “Charm of Botticelli” or Mrs. Oliphant’s “Makers of 
Florence.” 


Reading. Selection from the “Frithiof Saga.” 
THIRD WEEK—FEBRUARY 12-19 


* 


1. Summary of Chapters IX and X, Powers. 

2. Quiz on all allusions in the above chapters. 

3. Book Review. Freeman's “Italian Sculptors of the Renaissance” 
or Thomas’s “How to Understand Sculpture.” 

4. Word Picture. “Pisa” (Hutton’s “Florence and the Cities of 
Northern Tuscany;” Singleton’s “Historic Buildings;” Sy- 
mons’s “Cities of Italy”). 

5. Reading from Norton’s “Historical Studies of Church Building 
in the Middle Ages” (An excellent selection about Brunel- 
leschi in the Warner Library under “Norton’”). 

6. Reading from Chapter VI, Smith. 

FOURTH WEEK—FEBRUARY 19-26 

1. Summary of Chapter XI, Powers. 

2. Book Review. Balcarres’s “Donatello.” 

3. Discussion. “Realism and Idealism in Art and Literature.” 

4. Summary of Chapter XII, Powers. 

5. Book Review. MacCurdy’s “Leonardo da Vinci.” 

6. Color Study of ‘Mona Lisa’ (send ten cents to American Art 
a 801 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, for a colored 
print). 

7. Descriptive Talk. “Development of Background in the Pic- 


tures Studied thus Far.” 
8 Reading from Chapter VI, Smith. 


= 
TRAVEL CLUB 


Travel clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “Paris,” 
latest edition. A large map of Paris and a pocket atlas of Paris and 
the vicinity may be had of the Book Store, Chautauqua, N. Y., for 
eighty cents each. Every member should do his best to contribute 
photographs, postcards, pictures in books, and any interesting 
Paris mementoes he may have to a general collection which should 
be on exhibition at each meeting. 

FIRST WEEK 
1. Roll Call. “Events of the Reign of Henry IV” (Duruy’s 
“History of France”). 


2. Reading. Macaulay’s “Ivry.” 

3. Map Talk. “Paris under Henry IV.” : : 

4. Book Review. One of the first three titles in the list of “Fic- 
tion Based on French History” in this magazine. . 

5. Paper. “History of the Palais Royal” (Lansdale’s “Paris ;” 


Hare’s “Paris;” Haynie’s “Paris Past and Present”). 

6. Reading, with assignment of parts, of Moliére’s “The Affected 
Ladies” (Smith’s “Spirit of French Letters,” page 135). 
SECOND WEEK 
1. Biography. “Marie de Medici” (illustrated by the Rubens pic- 
tures in the Rubens Gallery of the Louvre. Baedeker under 
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‘Louvre ;’ Duruy; Guizot’s “History of France”). 

2. Art Talk. “A Morning in the Luxembourg Gallery” (Bae- 
deker; as many illustrations as possible). 

3. Composite Character Sketch. “Richelieu” (There are five his- 
torical novels in which Richelieu figures on the list of “Fic- 
tion Based on French History.” Five people should con- 
tribute to this composite sketch, each giving the character 
of the cardinal as presented in one of the novels). 


4. Book Review of one of the seven books on the Huguenots in 
the list of “Fiction Based on French History”). 

5. Roll Call. “Events of the Reign of Louis XIII” (Duruy). 

6. Paper. “A Walk around I’'Tle St. Louis” (Baedeker; Haynie; 
Lansdale; Hare). 

7. Analysis of Corneille’s “Cid” with readings (Smith, page 200). 


THIRD WEEK 

1. Roll Call. “Events of Louis XIV’s Reign” (Duruy). 

2. Art = based on Hourticq’s “Art in France,” Part II, Chap- 
ter ITI. 

Map Talk. “Paris under Louis XIV.” 

Book Review of Lee’s “Frown of Majesty” or Dumas’ “Syl- 
vandire.” 

Paper. “Port Royal” (Smith, page 166; Rea’s “Enthusiasts of 
Port Royal;” Alcock’s “The Friends of Pascal”). 

Reading, with assignment of parts, of Racine’s “Athaliah” 
(Smith, page 207). 


SS FSF Pe 


FOURTH WEEK 

1. Roll Call. “What was going on in England and America during 
Louis XIV’s reign?” 

2. Descriptive Talk. “Gobelins Tapestries” (Baedeker; Lansdale; 
Candee’s “Tapestry Book”). 

3. Book Review. “Madame de Brinvilliers and her Times” by 
Stokes. 

4. Paper. “Seventeenth Century French Novels” (Smith, page 160; 
Dunlop’s “History of Fiction”). : 

5. Talk. “Versailles” (Baedeker; Hugon’s “Social France in the 
Seventeenth Century”). 

6. Quotations from “Great Preachers of the Seventeenth Century” 
(Smith, page 172). 

Reading from La Bruyére’s “Characters” (one translation in 

Smith, page 180). 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON FEBRUARY READING 


MODERN EUROPEAN RULERS. CHAPTER V. CHRISTIAN X OF DENMARK; 
GUSTAF V OF SWEDEN; HAAKON VII OF NORWAY 

1. In what respects do the Scandinavian countries compel our 
interest? 2. How did Christian IX happen to come to the throne? 
3. What have been some of the marriages made by his descendants? 
4. Into what struggle did Christian IX enter? 5. What were some 
of the indications of King Frederick VIII’s democracy? 6. What 
were the circumstances of his death? 7. Who are the present king 
and queen? 8. What is the civil list and how are the executive and 
legislative powers vested? 9. What is the make-up of Parliament? 
10. From whom was Gustaf V descended? 11. What sort of man 
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was his father? 11. What are some of Gustaf’s characteristics? 
12. Of whom does the royal family consist? 13. What power is 
vested in the Swedish king? 14. What is the governmental ma- 
chinery? 15. How did Haakon VII come to the throne of Norway? 
16. What has been the history of the Union? 17. What were the 
circumstances of Prince Charles’s election? 18. What was his edu- 
cation? 19. What power has the king of Norway? 20. What are 
the make-up and activities of the Parliament? 21. What are some 
of the democratic aspects of the Scandinavian monarchs? 22. What 
are their chief policies, foreign and domestic? 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH PARIS. CHAPTER V. “PARIS OF THE 
‘GREAT CENTURY.’ ” 

1. Describe Henry IV’s marriage. 2. What were Henry’s dif- 
ficulties after he ascended the throne? 3. Under what circumstances 
did he enter Paris? 4. How did he treat the citizens? 5. What 
improvements did he make? 6. What building was done by Mar- 
guerite of Valois? 7. What addition to the Louvre did Henry make? 
8. What were the circumstances of Henry’s death? 9. What was 
accomplished by Richelieu? 10. How did Paris grow in Louis XIII’s 
reign? 11. What are some of the important buildings of his time? 
12. What architectural style appeared in this reign and how did 
it develop later? 13. Who planned the Jardin des Plantes? 14. De- 
scribe the fle St. Louis. 15. What was Richelieu’s influence on 
letters? 16. Under what circumstances did the Fronde come into 
being? 17. How did Louis XIV’s cousin help his enemies? 
18. What was Louis’ chief policy? 19. What were some of the 
Parisian improvements? 20. Festivities? 21. Under what cir- 
cumstances did the king say, “J am the State?” 22. Who was 
Perrault? 23. Le N6étre? 24. Name some of the buildings of 
Louis’ reign; 25. some of the good works; 26. some of the extant 
examples of domestic architecture. 27. Who was Mme. de 
Brinvilliers? 28. How did the Sun King’s reign end? 


a 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 
1. Who was Henry IV’s mother and what suspicion attended 
her death? 2. What was the Edict of Nantes? 3. After whom 
was the cemetery of Pére Lachaise named? 4. What was another 
feat of “La Grande Mademoiselle?” 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN THE DECEMBER 
MAGAZINE 

1. Pages 285-288. 2. From Orange, the ancient Arausio, in 
southern France, the capital of a principality which fell to the 
House of Nassau in 1530, was ruled by the Nassau-Orange family 
until 1702 and was annexed to France in 1713. 

1. Francis I of France, Henry VIII of England and Charles V 
of Spain. 2. “The Heptameron.” 
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Easter, and Stores. By August Strindberg. Translated by 
Velma Swanston Howard. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. $1.50 net. 

Things are greater or less but by comparison. “Easter” has been 

heralded as marking the forceful Swedish dramatist’s change of 

thought from the morbid to the optimistic. It does, but there is 
enough of the morbid left to make the drama black reading for the 
light-hearted. Its text is often repeated—“All things come back 
to us”—and the action illustrates repeatedly the truth that good 
thoughts and good deeds, hard thoughts and evil acts earn their 
fitting reward in good or in evil. Strindberg himself is said to have 
suggested this play for American publication as being more in tune 
with American thought and ideas than many of his other works. 

If so we should thank him for crediting us with the clear-sighted 

good sense which has served us both spiritually and materially. 

As happens often in European literature but almost never in ours 

of the western world, delicately imaginative lessons are taught by 

one of “God’s children,” illy adjusted to this world but wise on 
another plane. 

Far more charming than “Easter” are “Stories” which fill the 
remainder of the volume, allegories, many of them, of hope and 
promise, of peace and of mercy. The tiny “Half a Sheet of Paper” 
is a concise masterpiece of pathos. 

Branpo. By Hendrik Ibsen. Translated by J. M. Olberman. Port- 
land, Oregon. 75 cents. 

In “Brand” the great Norwegian held his countrymen up to scorn 

as being slaves to compromise. The drama has already taken its 

place as one of the classics of Norwegian literature. Mr. Olberman 
has made a free translation, in prose, but he has succeeded fairly 
well in giving a spirited rendering. An occasional slip in English 

(such as “it looks like it would storm”) is painful. 

Tue Romance or SANpro Botticertt. By A. J. Anderson. New 
York: Dodd Mead & Company. $3.00 net. 

What was the personal life of Sandro Botticelli? That is a 

haunting question and anybody who tries intelligently to answer 

it is asscred of a hearing. Botticelli makes a singular appeal to 
this generation, although it is difficult to see just why. His genius, 
it would seem, could be appreciated only by a connoisseur and yet 
there is, perhaps, no other artist who is loved by so large a mul- 
titude. The natural curiosity of this throng of admirers Mr. 

Anderson attempts to satisfy in an original manner. He has ar- 

ranged a chronology of the artist’s work based on internal evi- 
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dence. With this framework and with all the material he can 
gather from gossip in contemporary letters and journals as well as 
from literature of a more serious kind he constructs a plausible 
romance. There are some surprises. Simonetta is barely men- 
tioned, Lucrezia Buti is friend and counsellor, Hilda an invention 
of necessity. The radiant loveliness immortalized in the “Birth of 
Venus” was that of Alessandra, the daughter of Fra Lippo Lippi. 
Incidentally the author weaves in some theories of art, some in- 
terpretations of pictures, by his earnest endeavor to draw near 
to a spirit that has created some of the most exquisite poetry the 
world has ever known. 


Tue Cosurcs. By Edmund B. D’Auvergne. New York: James 
Pott & Company. $3.50 net. 
To the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha belong the Kings of England 
and Belgium, the Tsar of Bulgaria, and the ex-king of Portugal. 
The Coburgs, in obscurity less than one hundred years ago, are 
now allied with half the reigning families of Europe. That bald 
statement of fact is striking. This story of how the game of 
royalty has been played is fascinating. It gives European history 
in terms of human interest. Most of us are able to retain his- 
torical data best when associated with personalities; hence the 
value of these character sketches. Not alone the method, however, 
but the style of writing—sprightly, not too iconoclastic though 
pungent—is delightfully effective. Here we see family ties that 
bind together brands of royalty as an institution throughout Eu- 
rope; the advantage of constantly having somebody in the family 
connection to suggest when rulers are in demand (Ferdinand for 
Bulgaria for instance); the recurring réle of kinship in what is 
called the diplomacy of the European Powers. The maintenance 
of kingship as a profession, respectable and on the whole service- 
able, here described, stands out sharply for consideration when, 
as this year, the social progress of the ordinary citizen in con- 
temporary Europe is being studied by Chautauquans. The book 
is handsomely illustrated. 
Wortp ORGANIZATION AND THE Mopern State. By David Jayne 
Hill. New York: The Columbia University Press. $1.50 net. 
The eight Carpentier lectures given at Columbia University last 
year by the distinguished scholar and diplomat, Dr. David Jayne 
Hill, have been issued in book form under the title “World 
Organization as Affected by the Nature of the Modern State.” A 
single quotation will show the attitude of the lecturer toward the 
very important subject he is handling. In his first chapter he says: 
“The condition of the world, from an international point of 
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view, has long been one of polite anarchy. There is an inter- 
national etiquette, there are forms of courtesy, there are vener- 
able customs, there are certain limited engagements under the seal 
of solemn conventions, and there are recognized principles of 
international ethics; but, none the less, juristically speaking, there 
exists a condition of anarchy.” 


The difference between conditions three centuries ago and 
conditions now, he goes on to remark, is merely that then there 
were four or five hundred potentates claiming the right to make 
war as they chose, while today this “right” is confined to some 
fifty or sixty “Sovereign Powers.” This so-called “right” is in 
reality subversive of right, as Dr. Hill sees it, and his book is an 
argument for its abandonment. What is necessary, he holds, can 
be put into a single sentence, or rather, a phrase: “A mutual 
guarantee on the part of Sovereign States, that they will not 
resort to force against one another, so long as the resources of 
justice contained in these conventions have not been exhausted.” 
The volume contains much of history, especially of the history of 
the development of better international relations, but it is in 
the main philosophical. For the general reader, it is a bit ab- 
stract here and there, but on the whole it constitutes one of the 
more notable of recent contributions in the field of political 
science. Its timeliness is obvious. 

A Mexican Journey. By E. H. Blichfeldt. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company. $2.00 net. 

“Timely and well done,” is certainly to be the verdict of readers 
of Mr. E. H. Blichfeldt’s “A Mexican Journey.” “Barbarous Mex- 
ico” from the pages of a popular magazine challenges our atten- 
tion; repeated newspaper reports of sectional revolts keep Mexico 
constantly before us; but the delightful recital of these travels 
through the realm of our southern neighbor gives us just the 
things we most desire to know of this most promising young re- 
public. It is history, it is geography, it is a study of political 
conditions, if you please; but it is more than any one or than all 
of these together. “Come with me,” says the author, “and I will 
show you things enjoyable to see, things that have been a source of 
unfailing pleasure to me myself.” It is the intimate quality which 
constitutes the great value of the book. Throughout the whole 
recital we feel the sympathetic attitude of the sincere student of 
human affairs. We see Mexican politics, Mexican natural re- 
sources, Mexican customs and traditions, all in relation to the 
Mexican home and family. It is thus that the writer accomplishes 
no small part of his aim, “to make us as fond of Mexico as I have 
long been,” and it is thus also that he has given us a volume of 
remarkable interest and worth. The format is handsome. 
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Tue Book oF THE Serpent. By Katharine Howard. Boston: 
Sherman, French and Company. $1.00 net. 
In her “Book of the Serpent,” Katharine Howard has given us a 


mildly sophisticated version of the creation fable. Away at the 
edge of the world, “He” is creating things, while the serpent 
propounds to the turtle and the grasshopper, who are “His” chief 
companions and sympathizers, the significance and destinies of the 
creations. There are more clever turns of phrase than there are 
new ideas but the general impression is delightfully suggestive. 
The little volume would be a pleasing gift book. It is bound 
in heavy gray cardboard and lettered in gilt. 
Tue Betovep Apventure. By John Hall Wheelock. Boston: Sher- 
man French & Company. $1.50 net. 

The table of contents is the best thing in the volume of poems 
written by John Hall Wheelock under the name of “The Beloved 
Adventure.” “Cor Cordium,” “Moon Mist,” “The Forest of 
Dreams,” “The Mother” and other titles excite one’s interest. The 
verses themselves, with few exceptions, are disappointing. “The 
Epitaph,” beginning 

“Two lovers had I, Life and Death 

That followed me forever” 
is quaint, and “April in New England” daintily personifies expectant 
Spring. One or two lines in “A Love Song” distinctly recall Eliza- 
beth Browning’s “Portuguese Sonnets.” Aside from these bits, the 
book is a dreary waste of incongruous platitude, maudlin self pity 
and melodramatic effort to manufacture sentiment of which the 
author has little or no conception. Occasionally an anti-climax of 
magnitude enlivens the way and cheers the gloom: as where in 
“First Rapture” the poet starts off 

“O lay your arms about me or I die; 

The dizzy heaven of stars around us reels.” 

The intense abandon of these lines makes one catch his breath; 
but the nervous tension is broken by the next two lines which inform 
us in a matter of fact way that 

“Far off the screech owl gives a tremendous cry 
And a sad perfume through the starlight steals.” 

There is no definite information as to the exact nature of the 
“sad perfume,” but the screech owl marks the scene as sylvan, 
and while there is room for honest difference of opinion regarding 
the classification, the wild black-and-white pussy would seem to 
be a probable source of the peculiar odor. 

The verses are without exception love poems, even those 
dedicated to the sea; but it is a tawdry, very melancholy love en- 
tirely lacking the note of clear, triumphant, holy joy that real love 
always has in its saddest moments. 
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Does Prayér AvarL? By William Kinsley. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Company. $1.00 net. 

The author of this book feels that the tendency of modern scientific 
thought is to refer all the phenomena and producing forces of 
nature to the working of inexorable law. His contention is that 
this position makes prayer unscientific, since it therefore becomes 
the request of a “little creature,” of brief existence dwelling upon 
an “obscure satellite,” asking for a change of an established order 
for infinitesimal interests. Mr. Kinsley attempts to prove that the 
Scripture view of prayer is not at variance with the latest investiga- 
tions into physics and metaphysics. He claims that God does con- 
stantly interfere for us. Toward the close of his argument he re- 
iterates this in most emphatic language saying that there is a mass 
of “incontestable evidences” that God will make direct interference 
for the humblest and most obscure, if they will ask for it, in “the 
right spirit.” Mr. Kinsley has undertaken a heavy task; as to 
whether he has succeeded in absolutely proving his case would 
receive different answers from different readers. He shows nothing 
of the heated partisan; but calmly reasons, rising quite often from 
the sphere of mere abstraction to eloquence. The book is there- 
fore easy to read. One of the values of the work aside from its 
religious motive and spirit is that it is an excellent résumé of well 
established results of investigations in the realm of matter, and also 
of many interesting findings in the sphere of the psychical. 

Wuewn a Copster Rutep tHe Kinc. By Augusta H. Seaman. New 

York: Sturgis & Walton. $1.25 net. 

The historical novel when done with due spirit has a distinct value 
in its ability to give pictures of life and action which the more 
serious historical study does not attempt. In this tale of the bitter 
experiences of the royal family during the last years of Louis XVI’s 
reign, of the turbulence of the Revolution, and of the long im- 
prisonment of the pitiful little Dauphin who, upon his father’s 
decapitation, became Louis XVII, Mrs. Seaman has excited the 
imagination to a wide vision of the stress and turmoil of those 
days of strife. 


Tue Prisoners of THE Tempie. By H. A. Guerber. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Company. 25 cents. 


A practical teacher of French has prepared this little story of 
“The Prisoners of the Temple” as a text-book for translation 
from English into French. To that end he has appended judicious 
notes and a vocabulary. The tale itself, however, needs no notes, 
for it is written in a pleasant sympathetic style whicH is unex- 
pectedly winning. Readers of “When a Cobbler Ruled the King” 
will like this narrative of the same events. 
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